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—seniitcailiainderereennts i 
Houghton, Mifftin & 


Company’ s | 
NEW BOOKS | 


G canines in Buddha 
Fields. 


Studies of Hand and Soul in the Far East. | 
By LaFrcaDIO HEARN, author of ‘* Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan,” etc. 16mo, $1.25 


Another volume of Mr. Hearn’s most acute | 
and sympathetic interpretation of Japanese 
life and character. 


Tr Federal Judge. 


A Novel. By CaaRLes K. Lusu. 16mo, | 
$1.25. 
A judge of great reputation for honesty and 

arailway magnate are the principal cbarac- 
ters in this vigorous novel, which describes 
their relations to each other, and introduces 
some prominent features of American busi- 
ness life to day. 
and significant, and includes a love story. 


ncle ’Lisha’s Outing. 
By RowLanpD E Rosrnson, author of 
‘‘Danvis Folks,” ‘In New England Fields 
and Woods,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


This book is largely filled with stories of | 
hunting and fisbing adventures They belong | 
to Northern Vermont, and have a note of | 
truthfulness to fact or tradition which adds | 
much to their attractiveness. 


The Young Mountaineers. 


Short Stories. By CHARLES EGBERT | 
CRADDOCK (Mary N. Murfree), author of ‘In | 
the Tennessee Mountains,” etc. With Illus- 
trations. 12mo, $1 50. 

Stories of adventure in the mountains of 


East Tennessee They all have boys for heroes, 
and are told in a highly dramatic manner. 








A Dictionary of American 
Authors, 


By Oscar Fay ADAMS, author of ‘A Hand- 
book of English Authors,” ete. Crown 8vo, 
$3 00. 

An indispensable book of reference, with | 


sketches of over 6,000 authors and mention of 
their characteristic books. 


ur Poetical Favorites. 
By A.C. Kenprick, D.D. 
tion, with Illustrations, S8vo, $2.00. 


A delightful anthology, containing the best 
and most popular poems in a wide range of 
literature. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON 

11 East 17th Street, New York | 





New Edi- | 


| 64 pages, post-free, Is. 
PICKERING & CHATTO, 68 Haymarke 
London, S. 
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TWO PRINCIPLES 


Frederic Burk, Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


35 cents a copy. 








‘ 7 
The Atlantic Monthly. October, 1807, ‘| 
FORTIETH ANNIVEF See “_ | 


CONTAIN 
IN AMERICa. 
By James Lane ALLEN 


THE FRENCH MASTERY OF STYLE 
By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 
The opening chapters ofp CALEB WEST, a new serial 
By F. Hopkinson SMITH 
Other contributions by 


T. B. Aldrich, Henry M. Stanley, T. J. J. See, E. C. Stedman, George Kennan, 
Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., Sarah Orne Jewett, Stuart Sterne, Henry B Fuller, | 


For sale by all Newsdealers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston and New York 


4; 


“freq /N 





8400 a year 











It is thoroughly interesting | Publications in French 


Attention is called to the following series of re 
prints, as of great value to the student as well as 
to the general reader of French. 


Romans Choisis. 
12mo, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents. 


No. 15. LA MAISON DE PENARVAN. By Jciss 
SanDEav. 292 pages. 


No. 16. L'HOMME A L’OREILLE CASSEE. Par 
Epmonp AsovrT. 273 pages. 


Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


William R. Jenkins 


_8s1 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


French and German 


BOOKS. 
The Latest French and German Books 


Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in Steck, 
Write for New List of Late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S, 


2 ee ae 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


First Editions, etc., etc... for SALE. AN ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of. Part 1... containing 
59 ; ~~ of Plates, Portraits, Title Pages, 
and Bindings. Books relating to America, Africa, 
Angling, Astrology, Australasia, Brewing, Cam- 
bridge, Charles I. and IT., and Civil War. Works 
many first editions, by G. «a. a’ Beckett, Joseph 
Addison, W. H. Ainsworth, Francis Bacon, Beav- 
mont and Fletcher, Mre. Aphra Behn, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Richard Braithwaite, Robert Browning 
Robert Burns, Lord Byron. Books illustrated by 
Henry Alken, Charles H. Bennett, Thomas and 
John Bewick, Randolph Caldecott. Specimens of 
old Bindings, and an extensive collection of Early 
Chap Books and Children’s Books. Part I. Svo, 





8. W. 


B4 CK NUMBERS OF THE NATION 
7 vought, sold, aed exchanged by A. S CLARK, 174 
re. 





Fulton Street, New Y- rk 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEB. 
RITIES and BOOK-PLATES. Send for Cata’ogue 
Watrer Romryyw Bewxvawrs, 1125 Broadway, N.Y. City. 








NOW READY 


pe MALL MAGAZINE. 


3 cents $3 a year 


The OCTORER NUMBER contains, among many art! 
cles and stories 
EE OF VIRGINIA Part IV. By Henry 
TYRRELL. 
Iiustrated from Photographa. 


ILTON HOUSE. By the Countess of 
PEMRROKFE 
Itustrated from Specta!l Photographs 





HE FOLLIES OF FASHION: Card.Play 
ing. By LOUISA FARR 
Tustrated Oy Pac.imiues of Oid Prints. 


RITISH ARMY TYPES. Masor, N. W. 
CANADIAN MOUNTED POLIC® 
Drawa from Life by A. J. Goopmas. 





Nee tixes. Wy alice! VILLAGE JOT 
.TINGS. Ry ALICE DRYDEN. 





NT. IVES. By A. T. QvILLER Covcdu (after 
S R. L. Stevenson's Notes). 
NEW YORK: 
The INTERNATIONAL NEWS Co., 83 Duane Street. 
MovTReat TORONTO 


Montreal News Co. Toronto News Co. 


LIBRARIES. 


Library Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LISTS PRICED GRATIS. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


Wholesele Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St. New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


254 Sth Ave., between 28th and 20th Sts , New York, 

Importers of Foreign Rook«: agents for the leading 
Parise Fublishers; Taucbnitz’s British Au‘bora. Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Parts 
and Leipzig as s0un as issued. 


4 TALOGUE NO. 44 OF BOOKS AND 
Pamphlets, miscellaneous in their character but 
in the main relating to America, now ready. 
A. 8. CLARK. 174 Fulton St. New York. 
f vA WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST., 
- N.Y, Dea er in Magazines and other Pertodi 
als. Seta, volumes, or single num bers. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 





FOUNDED 1865. 


| Pntered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail-matter.] 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address- Label of each paper, the change of which to 
a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or postal order, payable to ** Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines 
to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top 
of column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the 
first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, 


A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 Pp. M. 





DISCOUNTS. 





AMOUNT— 

$100 within a VOAE....eeeseeeeeeeeenense 10 per cent. 
250 = Oe eae 12% “ 
500 - MT  penabeuonspaeeowessaee 15 - 
750 ‘a mF Suche subhpnweebheteshie 20 » 

1,000 vag ey  esesaseubesebsbaeneenel 25 = 

1,500 = T° dyaeesabessounsenteasee 80 e 

2,000 ee M  Leseataeesbacebanabecoee 83% 


The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in 
it as long as the advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the Nation this week is 9,200 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the 
— tion of advertisers. 








* Copies of the NATION may be procured 
in p60 at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B 7 Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
ore American arg ah Agency, 15 King 

illiam Street, Strand, 
London agent for advertisements, R.J. Bush, 
Fleet Street, E. C. 





Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Belmont. (In the foothills near San 
Francisco ) 
ELMONT SCHOOL for Boys hopes to 
deserve the confidence of Eastern as well as of 
Western p*rents by surrounding its boys with asstimu 
pating an "intellectual, spiritual, and physical 'ife as is 
found in the best Eastern schools, end by offering a 
home which in beauty of surroundings and fineness of 
climate for sustained work no Eastern school can 
hope toequal. It should gtve to it« b: ys a healthful 
impulse towards good thinking and good living, and 
leave with them a heritage of pleasant and helpful 
memories, 

The catalogue, containing views of the school and a 
record of the colleges and technical schools entered 
by its graduates, will help to give an idea of its spirit 
and the work i 18 dong 

. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d St. 
Weta UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. GEorGE A. CASWELL. Principal. 





CoNNECTICUT Hartford, 7.4 Asvlum Ave. 

ISS F B. BURBANK’S FAMILY 
d School for young girls. Ninth year. Number 
limited. Kegular and specialcourses. Home life 
cheerful and wholesome. 





DistRIcT OF CoLUMBIA, Wasbington. 
LISS SCHOOL OF ELECTRICITY. 
The only institution teaching practical electrical 
engineering exclusively. Laboratory equipment ex- 
cellent. Courses open October 1. 
Catalogue on application. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. : 
WEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. 
French the laneuage of the house. Principal 
Mile. L. M. Boutteny. Assistant Principal, Miss C 
Pettigrew. P. O. Station E., Washington. D. C. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Avenue. 
IRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOVUL.—22D 
TJ year begins Sept. 22 For Young Ladies and Chil- 
- By a Mane giv ee poe courses 
of stu 8s REBECCA Ice, A. 
‘ Miss Mary E. BeKpy, Ae M., halaman 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 w. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls —35th year will begin September 

23, 1897. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Misa E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
ARNETT’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


opens Sept. 22. Number limited. A few boarders 
received. Address Prof GARNETT, Woman's College. 





ARYLAND, Catonsville. 
St “TIM OTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
ns September 7, 1896. Prepares for College. 


Heads 3 School: Miss M. C. CarTER. Miss S. R. CARTER, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont. 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL. 
Founded 1889. Incorporated 1897. 
An Episcopal Church Boarding School for Boys, pre- 
paratory for College or Scientific School. 
For terms, etc., address 
B. F. Harpina, A.M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTUN NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the nameof Boston NoRMAL SCHOOL OF 
CooKERY, will reopen oop. 5 29. Adaress the Director, 
Miss AMY Morris Homans. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
NCORD SCHOOL, 
Prepares for College, Scientific School, and Busi- 
ness. Individual instruction Elementary classes, Non- 
sectarian. JaMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS Dux 
OWDER POIN T SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for poang be eve 
Home and outdoor life. F B. Knapp, 8. 


MassacuvusetTts, Lexingt 
REPARATION for WAR VARD COL- 
lege or Scientific School, adapted to a few boys of 
good character who do not fit into larger schools. For 
particulars, address GEORGE L. STOWELL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 

EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 

Classical Sahest emir and Home School for 
both sexes. (45th year.) Apply to 








ALLEN BROTHERS. 





New JERSEY, Short Hills. 
WECARTERET SCHOOL.— The Prin- 
cipals receive 16 boys in their poets families, 
Gymnasium. Large grounds. Special facilities for in- 
dividual work. College preparation. Laborat ory 
ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, JOHN W. ALLEN, Prins. 





NEw YorE, Brooklyn, Brooklyn Heights. 
TSS KATHERINE L. MALTBY’S 
Home and School —Highest city advantages. 
Regular expense for school year, $550. Eighth year. 
Circulars upon application. 160 Joralemon St. 





FE:ducattonal. 


New York, Mount Vernon, 25 minutes from N. Y. 

Hk MISSES LOCK WOULD’ S COLLE- 

giate School for Gir's. 12th year College Prepa 
ratory and Special Courses. Certificate admits to Vas- 
sar and Wellesley. Home attractive French spoken. 
Instruction thorough. Only earnest students desired. 
Terms moderate. 





NEw YorK City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 


College Preparation in a 
Colle ge- Preparatory School. 
Certificate admits to Smith. Vassar, and Wellesley. 
Special coaching to supp!y deficiencies. 
Residence from Monday to Friday arranged. 
Mary B. Wuiron, A.B., and Lois A. BANGS. 





New York City, 126 and 128 East 17th Street. 
HE NA LIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA —Dr. Antonin Dvorak, 
Director. Annual Entiance Examinations begin Sep 
tember 15. 
For particulars, address SECRETARY. 





New York City, 537 Fifth Avenue. 
LSS M.D HUGER, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 





New York, Utica. 
RS PLATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
~The next school year bezins Thursday, Septem- 
er 23, 1897. _ Applications, should be made early. 


Onto, Cincinnati, 2648 Bellevue Ave, Mt. Auburn. 

ISS LUPTON’S SCHOOL will reopen 

Sept. 29. Thorough preparation is given for 

college. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
Circulars are sent On application. 





OnI0, Cincinnati. 
A TSS ARMSTRONG 'S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale, Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on applicati on 





PENNSYLVANIA, Fatedelaie. em College Ave. 


OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLE GE OF 
PENNSYLVANI‘4, 

The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 29. 1897. 
A four years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Bac- 
teriological and Clinicat Work offers superior advan- 
tages Students are admitted to the clin‘cs = city 
hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M D, Dean. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


RS, COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college 





TENNESSEE, Nashville. 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 
Next session opens September 15. 

Full graduate as weli as undergraduate courses. Ten 
Fellowships for college graduates. Seven Departments. 
Fully equipped laboratori«s and museums. 

WILs WILi1A28, Secretary. 





Virainia, Old Church, . 
OSE DALE, HOME SCHOOL FOR 
both Sexes. Resident teachers. Pupils enter best 
colleges. Beautiful grounds. Climate delightful. Pure 
water. Special care 'o backward puplis ee 
and — sports. Convenient to Danville R.R. 5 
tem and C.&0O.R.R. Catalogue. Fifth year beg ne 


Sept 20, i. 
os P. DARRACOTT, M.D., Ph.D., Principal. 


FRANCE, Paris. 
7. MARGARET’S FRENCH AND 
English School for Giris. Household French, with 
American oversignt. Pupils met at Havre or Cner- 
bourg. Address Miss Acty, 50 Avenue d’Jéna. 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Estab!ished in 1848, Circular 
on application, Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss Florence Baldwin, Principal. Within six 
ears more than sixty pupils have entered — 
Mawr College from this school. Certificate adm 
to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Diploma given 
in both General and ee eee Courses. 
Fine fire-proof stone building acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 


SCHOOL OF Opens = oe i 
5 rature, Mr. Oscar Fay Adams; 
EXPRESSION Voice, Vocal Expression, etc., 
S.S. Curry, Ph.D.: Children's Voices. Miss Foye; 
pags Rev. Binney Gunvison, A.B.; Reading 
ine Art. Mrs. Anna Baright Curry, and others. 
Regular courses and special classes, 1 to 15 hours a 
week. Address or call for circulars, SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION. 458 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Prof. J. W. CHURCBILL will read on a course for the 
School Library, Oct. 6,8 P. M. Tickets, 75 cents. 


N.Y. University October ty tov, DAY 
LASSEs (LL.®. after 
Law School NIN 


ae years). EVENING 
CLASSES (LL.B after 
three years). Datly sessions 2:30 to 6 and 8 to 10 P. M. 
Tuition 8100 GRADUATE CLASSE3S—I welve courses. 
Five required for LL. 
For circulars, address ‘ted alam Registrar, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City 
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Educational 


A COURSE OF 
HOME READINGS. 


The Chautauqua Reading Circle offers a defit ite plan 
apd helps busy people to make the acquaintance of 
g00' ks The course .«f HOME READINGS 
this year will be found ove of great at ractiveness to 
busy men and women who want to enlarge their gene- 
ra) intellectual herizou ard get a clear idea of the 
great facts of history, while they are also keeping up 
to the times in the modern sense. 
Its Extent. 


CHAUTAUQUA; Its Popularity. 


When you remember that Chautauqua is now 23 
years old, that it bas gone into ev+ry State, bas enrotled 
overa quarte ° of a million members in almost ev ery 
city, town, and village, that it keeus in successful ope- 
ration a great variety « f courses of home reading, that 
it conducts the largest and most complete summer 
schvol tu the world, and tnat nearly 6u Chautauqua 
Summer Assemblies are beld in 31 different states, at 
tracting every year over balf a milion people—you 
get some idea of its strength, its scupe, and its toflu- 
ence. Send for tilustrated boogiet to JOYN H VIN- 
CENT, . } Ae of Chautauqua, 26 Genessee St., 
Buffal io, N. Y. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston. Mass. 
THE TWENTY-SECOND YHAR OPENS OCT. 4, 1897. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
life, in inting and decorative design, and also 
in artistic agatns and perspective. Principal 
instructors: W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and 
Philip Hale aS. and Painting), Mrs. Wil- 
liam Stone (Decorative Design), E. Emerson 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils 
are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address 

Ml 18s ELIZABETH LOMBARD, _ Manager. 


MILIFRRY 28tLEGE 


er, Pa. th year begins Sept. 1 
civ eee Fee, €.), Chemistry (B.§.), Arts(A.8B.). 
Also Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery aud Uavairy Drills, 

“A Military School of the highest order.”* 
—U.S.War Department Report, 
Col. C. E. HYAT' ft, President. 


a 


Catalogues of 





Western Reserve University 


Includes ADELBERT COLLEGE (for men); COL- 
LEGE FOR WOMEN; GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN, degrees of A.M., Ph.D.; LAW 
SCHOOL (three years); MEDICAL SCHOOL (four 
years); DENTAL SCHOOL ‘three years). 
CHARLES F. THWING, President, Cleveland, 0. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


Small Boarding School for Boys 


JOHN B. DIMAN (Harvard, A.M.), Head Master. 
Preparation for any College or Scientific School. 
Circular and references sent upon application. 








BRADFORD ACADEMY. | 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 

women. Classical and Scientific course of study; also 

Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
Miss Ida C. Allen Prin., Bradford, Mass. — 


NEW YORK CITY, 30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 
The Peebles and Thompson School 
For Boarding and Day Pupils, 

Miss D. E. Merrill, Miss L. A. Bushee, Mrs. S. S. Van Laer, 


Principals and Proprietors, 
will oven October 4 


‘* CEDARCROPFT ”’ 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEUES. 
__ RM! HUSE, _ Principal, CORNWALL, N. : ee et 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Conn. 
Prepares for the best colleges and 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 
EDW ARD G. COY. Head Master. 








NEW YORK ; 120 Groat \« Dwight Method ' 
LAW SCHOOL ( ¥érk City / Of Instruction. 


LL.B. in two years; LL M.in three years High stan 
dards. Largest Law School in U S Send tor Cata 
logue. GEORGE CHAE, Dean 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prepara.- 
tion for all Colleges. Special Studies and Courses 
of College Study. Special advantages in music and 
Art. Gymnasium. iss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., 
Albany. NY Y 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Phila- 


a Mga gue leading college-prepara- 

nee cee. under the military system, 
70% cadets; resident instructors. lilustrated cata- 
logue. JOHN C. RICE, Ph.D., 


Prin., Ogonts, Pa 


| for college or for business, and 


|\A 


| all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 





| C. H. SMITH, 


actentific 
897. ; 


_The Nation. 








Bilucsilined 


A SCHOOL THAT IS A HOME. 
The Vermont Episcopal Institute, Burlington, Vt. 
On the shore of Lake Champlalo,. prepares thirty boys 
ives the care aod 
training of a refined home. $4 New York refer. 
ences, H, H. KOSS, A. M., Principal. 





THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls. Comforts of Home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN ie the Director. 


Mrs. M. F.WAL TON, 176 W. g7th st. 


Kindergarten Training gincate = 
Practice School. 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Props , 4 Ashburton PI, Bos 
ton; 70 5th ave.,N Y; 355 Wabash ave , Chicago; 1242 
12th St, Wash.; 420 Cent. Bdg . Min ‘apolis; 728 ¢ soget 
Bdg, Denver; 107K.& P Bdg . Kansas City; 25 Kin 
Toronto; 525 stims’n BK., Los Angeles. Ag cy Man. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 


ee 








in pu hades positions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, . Sane. 





YOR COLLEGE POSITIONS 
IN THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 








\CHE RMERHOR N’S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Estaplished 1855. E. 14th St., N. ¥. 





Teachers, etc. 


VERY SUCCESSFUL TEACHER, 

having given up his position for the special study 

of Greek and German abroad, is opea for an engage 

ment. Would also teach Latin or History. Best refer 
ences rH.D., care of the Nation, 


“ENTLEMAN ABOUT TO RESIDE 


T in New York would give ins'ruction tn French, in | 


exchange for room and board. References. 
Cc. D, care of the Nation. 


(CHARLES Ww. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


ard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


Tours. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University Hospital, etc. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CaRL LANDSEE. Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern convenieaces; superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates in wister. Best references. Llius 
trated pampniets sent on application 


EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 


Allexpenses. 70 days. $420. 
2is Wocdward Avenue, Detroit, Mich 


I etters We buy and sell bills of exchange so 
. ~ and make Cable Traasfers of money on 
»f Europe, Austraita, and South Africa; alto 

C make collec‘ions and issue Commerciai 
Credit and Travetiers’ Credits, available in all 


parts of the worid. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 58 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, 

An ideal home for health and re 

Beauuful scenery: very accessible; 
H. M. HITCH OOK, M.D. 


Greenwich, Cona. 
creation seekers. 
moderate rates. 
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Direct Importers 


Oriental Rugs. 


Rich and 
Rooms, 
Rooms, 


Exclusive Designs in 
Soft Colorings for Drawing 
Reception Rooms, Dining 
Halls, ete. 


Foreign and Domestic 


Carpets 


New and exquisite pattern 
colorings by our own desig 


and 


ers. 


i) ? ? 
| Broadway AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





SINGLE AND TANDEM 
TRICYCLES 








FOR COMFORT 
AND PLEASURE. 


TINKHAM CYCLE CO., 
306-310 West Soth St. 


‘MIND CULTURE 


— how fe 
an id¢a-systematize? 


, 
fi Me 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a “seven word. seven-minute me 
thod of education.’ has ‘the beauty of sim 
plicity One prominent instructor says, ** It's 
4) years ahead of time.”’ New ideas—none of 
the hackneyed, confusing present-day methods. 
Applying to aay conceivable question from 
every conceivable poiut of view. 

Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 
Descriptive circular free. School edition, re- 
duced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the ‘ARCADIA 


MIXTURE. 


—). 


M. B—, in 


‘*My Lady Nic otine.” 


Send 25 cents for sample to 


‘THE SURBRUG CO., 37 Dey Street, N. Y. City. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s New Books 


ILLUSTRATEDAND HOLIDAY 
BOOKS. 
Hamlet. 


Illustrated by H. C. Caristy. Cover in full 
BONS, DUE OOM Bo. os cscccces +++ ccecsevecevvegeses $2 00 
Larg~ paper edition, spectal binding, with im- 
pressions of the full-page plates on satin, ner. 5 00 


Irish Idylis. 


By JaNe Bartow. With many fllustrations 
from photographs taken expressly for thia 
edition by Ciirton Johnson, 8Svo, decorated 8 


Rs ion'ns bk sank tcvctxesarcececepentiienners bee Gen 06 
The lan Maclaren Year-Book. 
19mo0, ornamental ClOth............ccrsceeseccese 1 25 


Selections from the writings of Ian Maclaren 
for every day in the year. An atiractive holiday 
book 


Stories of Famous Operas, 


By Miss H. A. GueRBeER, author of “ Stories of 
the Wagner Operas.” “ Legends of theVirgin,”’ 
ete,, etc. Illustrated. 12m0..........00.65 eens 1 50 


The Secret Rose. 


By W. B. Yeats, author of “The Celtic Twi- 
light,” ete., ete. With illustrations by J. B. 
Yeats 12mo, with ricaoly decorated cover tn 
es ieiisiwna dk 5 065055 06se0nnse0040080s00% er 


The Ilan Maclaren Calendar. 
With decorative borders, neatly boxed, 4to... 1 00 


A Dog of Constantinople. 


By Izora C, CHANDLER. With over sixty illus- 
trations by tne author. 12mo, cloth........... 1 50 


The Green Guess-Book. 


By Mary McL. Watson and Susan HAYES 
Ns I RRs een aks coccnesawednverssincuse 1 00 


A Shakespeare Calendar for 1898. 


A Very Seasonable Kalendar for the Year of 
Our Lord 1898; Designed to bee Used by Ye 
Maote Lovers of Ye Great Poet, Master Wil 
liam Shakespeare. Comp'led by LOUELLA UC. 
POOLE and ANDREA Jonsson. With twelve 
drawings, size 10x12 luches, boxed............ 1 00 





NOVELS AND TALES. 


Dariel: A- Romance of Surrey. 


By R D BLACKMORE author of * Lorna Doone,” 
etc., ete. With fourteea full-page illustra- 


tions by Chris. Hammund. 12mo, cloth....... 1 75 
In Kedar’s Tents. 

A Novel. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, author 

of * Tne Sowers.” 12mo, cloth................... 1 25 


Salted with Fire. 
The Story of a Minister. By GrorGe Macpo- 
NALD, author of “Lilith,” etc. 12mo, cloth.... 1 50 
The Two Captains. 


A SeaTale. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, author of 
“The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” ete., ete. With 
illuminated titie and illustrations, 12mo, 
eek is Seckvnderecsvnvasiasscrcbvectensesrsnsewens 1 50 


The King’s Highway. 
A Novel By Amewta E. Barr, author of “A 
Bow of Orange Kibbun,” " Friend Oiivia,” ete. 
Rs bh baad se eb0kbdsdeuseesssevenseaceses 1 25 
The Queen of the Jesters, 


AND HER STRANGE ADVENTURES IN OLD 
PARIS. By MAX PEMBERTON, author of * the 
Little Huguenot,” ete ,etc. Iilustrated. 12mo., 
CGS sh cara s cenban ks adntbensekeeksecxk cesses ecbecss 1 50 


The Birthright. 

A Novel. By JosEPH HockInG. 12mo, cloth... 1 25 
The Way of Fire. 

A Novel. By H&LEN BLACKMAR MAXWELL. au 


thor of “The Bishop’s Conversion.” 12mo, 
PUA. sc vasudienscapoesse-tuskpresoen Skabekennisa sen 1 25 


Lawrence Clavering. 


A Story. By A. E, W. MAson, author of “The 
Courtsbip of Morrice Buckler.” 12mo, cloth.. 1 25 


Outlaws of the Marches. 


By Lord ERNEST HAMILTON. Illustrated. 12mo, 
GN sob 6bi000s0esksansececessseciaee mete caenslnes 1 50 





By a Hair’s-Breadth. 


Being the Secret History of the Tsar’s Tour. 
Compiled from the records of PaUL VOLBROTH 
(of the * Third Section”), 12mo, cloth........ $1 25 


The Son of Ingar. 


By KATHERINE PEARSON Woops, author of 
“Metzerott, S.oemaker,”’ “Jonn,” “A Tale of 
King Messiah,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth ........ 1 25 


The Gods Arrive. 
A Novel. By ANNrE E. HOLDSWworTRH, author 
of “Joanna Trail, Spinster,” “The Years that 
the Locust Hatn Eaten,” 12mo, cloth......... 1 25 





BELLES-LETTRES AND BIO- 
GRAPHY. 


A History of the Literature of the Vic- 
torian Era. 


By CLEMENT K. SHORTER, author of ‘“‘Char- 
lotte Bronté and Her Circle.” 8vo, cloth...... 


Pictures from the Life of Nelson. 
By W Cuark RvssELL. 12mo, cloth.......... $1 50 


Portraits of [lusicians. 
By CAMILLE BeLLalcue. (Translated from 
the French.) With 16 portraits of musicians. 
12mo, cloth....... Sets eSeoRaDe ESOeRE Fawaae ee 1 50 


The Brontés 


IN FACT AND FICTION. Further informa- 
tion on the Brontés, by ANGUS Mackay, 
SURO; CHUN s ccveeccsacevsecsacsd pkahoabahasehoness 1 50 


The Romance of Colonisation in the 
United States. 


From the Earliest Times to the Landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers By G@. BARNETT SMITH, 
author of the “ History of the Eagiish Partia- 
meat,” ‘Biography of Sir John Franklin,” 
“John Knox,” et0. SV0, ClOM..;....cccccsseces $1 50 


Works by Hamilton W. Mabie. 


A new evition. 12mo, cloth, each with a fron- 
tispiece in photogravure. 
Sold separately or in sets, boxed, per vol- 
WIG os cv ikcendinetews csesthneravekaseniecl ccubewrss¥ 1 25 
1. My Study Fire. First Series. 2 Under 
the Trees and Eisewhere. 3 Short Studies 
in Literature. 4 Essays in Literary Interpre- 
tation 5. My Study Fire. Second Series. 
6. Essayson Nature and Culture. 7. Essays 
on Kooks and Culture. 


Romance of the Irish Stage. 


Ry J. FitzGeRALD MOLLoy, author of “ Life 
of Peg Woffington,” “The Gorgeous Lady 
Blessington,” etc. With portraits. Two vols., 
MT a 5p c0k xs cin cwcskectncvstsieheeeseees« 4 00 


The Confessions of a Collector. 
By WILtiaM CAREW HAZLITT. 16mo, cloth.... 2 00 


The New England Primer. 


Edited by PAUL LEICESTER ForD, editor of the 
“Writings of Jefferson,” etc. Itlustrated. 
Limited edition. Small 4to, boards, net....... 8 50 


The English Stage: 


Being an Account of the Victorian Drama. 
By aUGUSTIN FILON. Translated from the 
French by Frederic Whyte, with an introduc- 
tion by Henry Arthur Jones. 8vo, cloth...... 2 50 


Constitutional Studies. 


By James SCHOULER, LL D., author of “ A His- 
tory of the United states,” etc., etc. 8vo, 
GOED 00. vnevecnctsaces eR ere bev evesiae 1 50 


James Macdonell, Journalist. 
By W. RoBerTsON NICOLL. With an etched 
UES. DUD Us onc ccieeescccccsevecccncs OO 


The Book of Parliament. 


By MICHAEL MacponaGu, author of “ Bishop 
Doyle,’ ete., ete., ete. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Ds ieee sehen encnsaiauces Pimeech PRES TET EaE ES 2 00 


Book Plates. 


The Artists and Engravers of British and 
American Book-Plates. A Book of Keference 
for Book-Plate and Print Collectors. By H. 
W. FincHamM, Member of the Council, Ex 
Libris Society, author of “A Bibliography of 
Kook-Plates.” Edition limited to 250 copies 
for America. Svo, cloth, net,.........+.+ paenve 4 00 





History of American Book Clubs. 


Containing accounts of all known publishing 
book clubs which have n organized in 
America. By A. GROWOLL With descriptions 
and collations of their various publicaticns. 
Edition limited. Price, probably, net......... $6 00 


The Poets and Poetry of the Century. 


Popular modern poetry covering the area of 
greater Britain and the limits of the 19th 
century. Edited by ALFRED H. Mites. In ten 
volumes; from George Crabbe to Rudyard 
Kipling. Ten vols., small 8vo, cloth, per set, 
$15.00: DOP VORUIGIG, oc evecsencvecs veccocconccsse 1 50 


Volumes [X. and X. now ready. 


Walton’s Angler. 


A Facsimile Reprint of the First Edition. 
BBERO, CIOGR . occccccccccvccvccscvcsscceesccescocece 1 00 


Comprehensive Subject-Index to Uni- 
versal Prose Fiction. 


12mo, full morocco, $5.00, net ; half morocco, 
$3 50, net; cloth, net........... Ludivecpkvueeeenas 2 00 


American Book-Prices Current for 1897 


Being a Record of Books, Manuscripts. and 
Autographs sold at Auction in New York, 
Boston Philadelph:a, and other Cities, from 
September 1, 1896, t» Septembor 1}, 197. 
Limited edition. handsomely printed, uniform 
with the volume for 1896 Ready in October. 
8vo, buckram, gilt top, nef.............6...00065 6 00 





RELIGION. 
The Polychrome Bible. 


A new English version of the Old Testament, 
with acomposite structure of the books ex- 
hibited in polychrome, with historical and 
explanatory notes and numerous ilius.ra- 
tions from nature and the monuments of 
Egypt and Assyria. Prospectus on applica- 
tion. 


The Expositor’s Greek Testament. 


Edited by W. RoBERTSON NICOLL, LL D , editor 
of “The Expositor,’ “fhe Kxpositor’s Bible 
Series,” etc. To be published in October. 
The first volume of nearly 1000 pages, con- 
taining the Synoptic Mag ae by Prof. A. B, 
Bruce, DD., and the Gospel of st. John, 
by Prof Marcus Dods, D.D. 8vo, buckram. 
PHIGE, PFODEDIY...0.0.0ccree oc00 soccccccrescccvecocsce 7 50 
Songs of Rest. 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. New edl- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth....... 1 75 
The Christian Way. 


Whither It Leads and How toGo On. By the 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADD#N, author of “Kurn- 
ing Questions,’ ‘ Parish Problems,” etc., etc. 
NMI ob 5s potonscs ks ss es seiecises centhivwess 75 


The Potter’s Wheel. 


 f IAN MACLARES, author of ‘ Beside the Bon- 
nie Briar Bush,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth........ 1 50 


Preaching without Notes. 


A New Edition. By Rev. RIcHARD S. Storrs, 
I Es II pose kdca ss csreisn's ob ckceretavess-s 1 00 


The Silence of God. 


By RoBERT ANDERSON, C.B., LL.D. 12mo,cloth 1 75 


Success and Failure. 


By R. F. Horton, D D, author of * Art of Liv- 
ing Togetaer.’’ 18mo, cloth...................5 50 


The Lady Ecclesia. 


An Autoblography. By GroRGE MATHESON. 


NN asst so tb bersacerevedrevneneaber bun es's 1 75 
Side Lights from Patmos. 
By GEorGE MaTHESON, DD. 12mo, cloth..... 1 75 


Biblical Study. 


By A.S. PEAKE, M.A. With an introduction 
by A.M Fairbairn, D.D, Principal of Mans- 
fleld College, Oxford. 12m, cloth............ 1 50 


The Incarnation. 


A Study of Philippians II. 5-11. By E. H. Gir- 
PORD, OD. TRIG, GIOU. ..... 650s cccnccctece sees 1 75 


Full Autumn Announcements will be mailed on application. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 149-151 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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The Week. 

The Cuban news is grave, whether all 
its details are accurate or not. Minister 
Woodford may not have delivered an ul- 
timatum to Spain, but there seems to be 
no doubt that he has made, or will 
make, very serious representations to 
the Spanish Government, under instruc- 
tions from our own; or that a crisis in 
our relations to Spain is approaching. 
Exactly what ground the Administration 
has chosen on which to make its re- 
monstrances to Spain is, of course, not 
yet known; but it is fair to presume 
that the despatches of the Temps of Paris 
are not wide of the mark in asserting 
that special stress was laid, in Gen. 
Woodford’s communication, upon the 
great losses sustained by reason of the 
long-continued war, and the evident un- 
likelihood of the rebellion’s being crush- 
ed within a reasonable time. This, it is 
important to recall, is the historic Ame- 
rican position, and is the only rational 
and justifiable way of dealing with an 
affair which, in any aspect, is depiorable 
and thick with embarrassments. No 
longer ago than President Cleveland’s 
message of December 7, 1896, inter- 
ference on the lines indicated was dis- 
tinctly foreshadowed, and he was but 
taking his stand where President Grant 
had taken his in 1874 and 1875. With 
our foreign affairs then in the careful 
hands of Hamilton Fish, interference 
with Spain on the ground of the pro- 
longed rebellion in Cuba was yet dis- 
tinctly intimated. In his annual mes- 
sage of December 7, 1874, Gen. Grant 
referred to the continuance of “the de- 
plorable strife in Cuba,” then of six 
years’ duration, and said that “positive 
steps on the part of other Powers” 
might become “a matter of self-necessi- 
ty.” In the following December he ad- 
verted to the subject more at length. 








Of course, the threat of force neces- 
sarily lies back of any interference, no 
matter how considerately it may be sug- 
gested. The inevitable implication is, 
“We very much hope you will listen to 
our respectful and friendly representa- 
tions; but if you do not, why, we shall 
have to compel you to.” Now this is a 
grave step to take with a high-spirited 
and almost insanely proud people like 
the Spanish. They recognize no distine- 
tion between Cuba and any other part 
of their territory. A suggestion from 
any outside Power about Cuba would 
seem as deep an insult as one about 
Catalonia. How an open rupture could 
be avoided it is not easy to see. It is 
said, indeed, that many public men in 





Spain would welcome our interference, 
as enabling them to give up Cuba under 
stress of superiorsforce, and so save 
Spanish pride. But any such programme 
would necessarily involve a show of 
war, if not actual war. Probably no in- 
telligent Spaniards would enter upon 
war with the United States except as a 
desperate resort to vindicate the national 
honor. But even a war undertaken by 
one of the parties to it in a hopeless 
spirit may be made disastrous to both 
before it is over. This is only one of 
those grave considerations which, it is 
to be hoped, the Administration has 
carefully weighed before embarking 
on a policy which may lead us far and 
cost us dear. 





A striking saying of the late CAnovas 
del Castillo is reported by M. Charles 
Benoist in his article on that Spanish 
statesman in the Rerue des Deur Mondes 
of September 1. “We Spaniards,” Ca- 
novas is said to have declared in 1878, 
“are not strong enough to insist upon 
the first place; but we are not, and we 
cannot be, modest enough to take the 
second place with a good grace.” The 
phrase is typical not only of the policy 
which CAnovas pursued so indomitably, 
but, in a sense, of the whole course of 
Spanish affairs in this century. CAno- 
vas, according to M. Benoist, would not 
consent to sound European governments 
in respect to the Cuban trouble; it was 
beneath the dignity of Spain so much as 
to admit that she was in difficulties. So 
of the many other solutions proposed: 
Spain was too proud to sell Cuba; her 
troops would die there, her last man 
and peseta would be sent there if neces- 
sary, but the island would never be 
abandoned. The conduct of the foreign 
relations of Spain, in short, has been 
kept as far as possibile on the haughty 
plane occupied by the rulers of Spain 
when she held the primacy of Europe. 
In view of her sadly changed circum- 
stances, this is magnificent, but is it 
statesmanship? 





Soon after Secretary Sherman's ill- 
mannered and undiplomatic despatch 
about the seals was made public, the Bri- 
tish Government announced thatthe de- 
spatch had been duly answered. That 
answer is now given in a “Blue Book” 
covering the correspondence. It con- 
sists in a complete ignoring of Mr. Sher- 
man’s bad manners, and a quiet remark 
that, as far as his despatch contained 
any arguments, they had been met by 
anticipation in previous notes by Lord 


| Salisbury. It is added that the Govern- 
'ment’s assent toaconference of experts 


in October contemplates only a “limited 
inquiry” as to the facts, and does not 
at all countenance “Mr. Sherman's 





strange misconceptions.” All this would 
seem the ideal way for a gentleman to 
dea! with a boor, were it not that Mr. 
Chamberlain has been allowed, in a com- 
munication from the Colonial Office to 
the Foreign Office, to traverse Mr. Sher- 
man’s assertions and give him, though 
in better literary form, as good as he 
sent. England's “unavailing protests 
against the attempts of the United States 
to hamper and embarrass the opera- 
tions of British subjects pursuing their 
lawful vocation,” is not a very happy or 
conciliatory way of phrasing it. But 
the notes to Ambassador Hay and Sec- 
retary Sherman appear to be in perfect 
taste and form, and to have rebuked 
bad manners in the most effective way 
possible—by ignoring them and display 
ing good manners. 


We are not surprised to learn from the 
Tribune's Washington despatch that 
State Department officials are shocked 
at the bad form of the English reply to 
Secretary Sherman. They will not be 
quoted; they make no open comments— 
that would be bad form on their part— 
but they raise their eyebrows and look 
unutterable things. The main trouble 
seems to be that no official copy of Mr. 
Chamberlain's letter to Lord Salisbury 
has reached Washington. The London 
papers had it in advance. This is se- 
verely commented upon by the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Tribune, in 
the same breath in which he points out 
the advantage his own paper enjoyed 
in getting a copy of Secretary Sherman's 
despatch in advance. But we doubt if 
an official copy of Mr. Chamberlain's let- 
ter ever reaches Washington at all. It 
was a purely domestic affair between the 
Colonial Office and the Foreign Office. 
Doubtless Mr. Chamberlain saw that it 
reached the papers very much as the 
author of the Sherman despatch saw 
that Ais performance reached them. As 
authorities on diplomatic “good form,” 
neither our editors nor our State De- 
partment seem to be in a position to 
hold up hands of horror at the disgust- 
ing English. 





Hawaii is already annexed to the 
United States, as far as her own action 
can do it. A special session of the Ha- 
waiian Senate was called for September 
8, to ratify the treaty. There was no 
concealment of the reasons for this 
step. It was intended both to expedite 
matters at Washington and to do away 
with the dangers of delay at Honolulu. 
Government supporters openly said that 
if the treaty should be long tied up in 
Washington, or should appear to be in 
danger of failing there, it might not be 
possible to ratify it even in Hawaii. 
Hence the need of speed. So the Senate 
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was called together, and is reported 
to have approved the treaty. But this 
of course, amounts to nothing so far 
as we are concerned,and really will serve 
to embitter the Hawaiians still further 
at being ruled by an oligarchy. They 
have practically no voice in electing 
their Senate, and yet their Senate is 
giving away their country. Less than 
3,000 voters have anything to do with 
elections in the Hawaiian republic; even 
they have not been consulted about the 
choice of President or Senate, both be- 
ing, in effect, self-appointed. Yet it is 
this President and this Senate that have 
hastened to alienate the territory and 
extinguish the nationality of 100,000 
people without consulting them. To 
put the finishing touch of dishonesty to 
their action, they describe it as per- 
formed in the name of republican insti- 
tutions and Christianity! 





It appears now that the Bank of Eng- 
land did address a note to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer as long ago as the 
29th of July, offering to hold one-fifth 
of the reserves of the issues department 
in silver on condition that ‘‘the French 
mint is again open to the free coinage 
of silver, and that the prices at which 
silver is procurable and salable are sa- 
tisfactory.’’ Exactly what is meant by 
the last clause is not clear. One in- 
terpretation put upon it is that the Gov- 
ernment shall protect the Bank against 
loss in the purchase and sale of silver, 
but it may mean tmerely that the ratio 
between gold and silver must be satis- 
factory. Although the conditions im- 
posed are not likely to be complied with, 
since it is most improbable that France 
will expose herself to the loss of her 
gold by a resumption of silver coinage, 
the action of the Bank of England is 
quite unaccountable. It is also extreme- 
ly mischievous since it comes at a time 
when the silverites both here and abroad 
are flat on their backs. The price of 
silver had dropped about 20 per cent. The 
simultaneous advance in wheat had 
turned the laugh on the Bryanites and 
deprived them of their principal argu- 
ment. Japan had adopted the single 
gold standard. Russia had taken the 
initial steps to that end. The silver 
craze in Germany had nearly died and 
in France it was on the wane. Above 
all, the discontinuance of silver coinage 
in India had produced comparative 
steadiness in the value of the rupee 
and in the rate of exchange with Eng- 
land. All these desirable results had 
come about since the last international 
babblement about silver, and even if the 
results had not been altogether desirable 
at the time when the Brussels confer- 
ence was in session, they were now faits 
accomplis. The monetary question now 
wore a new aspect, and by all business 
rules ought to remain undisturbed by 
business men. In this condition of calm 
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the Bank of England, reputed to be the 
most solid and. conservative institution 
in the world—one which has been con- 
ducted on the single gold standard for 
eighty years, and has never used silver 
except for small change in all that time 
—takes a step, not to restore silver to 
the category of legal tender, but to put 
the silverites of the world on their feet 
once more and fill them with new hope 
and courage. 





A letter from Lord Farrer to the Lon- 
don Times gives information that a pro- 
posal has been made to reopen the In- 
dian mints to silver on the understand- 
ing that the United States and France 
do the same at a ratio of 15% to 1. The 
consideration offered is, that it will in- 
sure India a permanent and steady ex- 
change. Lord Farrer was himself a 
member of the Monetary Commission of 
1898, which examined and passed upon 
the proposal of the Indian Government 
to discontinue the coinage of silver and 
tentatively adopt the gold standard. The 
commission made an exhaustive report, 
and reached the unanimous conclusion 
that the proposal should be agreed to, 
in order to put an end to the fluctua- 
tions of exchange. They believed that 
if the mints were closed, the value of 
the rupee would no longer follow the 
fluctuations of silver, but would become 
steady and be subject only to the slight 
changes of a commercial character 
which exist between’ gold - standard 
countries. The result has fully justified 
their expectations. Owing to the fact 
that a large amount of silver had been 
lodged in the Indian mints in anticipa- 
tion of the discontinuance of coinage, 
the value of the rupee showed a ten- 
dency to follow the value of silver dur- 
ing the two subsequent years. At the 
beginning of 1896, however, the rupee 
took an independent course, and with 
some slight fluctuations began to rise, 
while silver was falling. It was worth 
16d. in June, 1893, when the mints were 
closed. It is now worth 1614d., while the 
silver bullion contained in a rupee is 
worth less than 10d. This shows that 
the object of stopping coinage in India 
has been realized, and now it is propos- 
ed to upset the whole arrangement and 
try something else. 





The lack of interest in tie silver 
movement at the present time was strik- 
ingly demonstrated at Springfield, O., 
last week. A “national free-silver 
camp-meeting” was projected, under the 
auspices of the National Bimetallic 
Union, to begin on Thursday and con- 
tinue for some days. Ex-Congressman 
Warner, President of the Union, was in 
charge, and he had engaged a long list 
of speakers, whose fame was expected 
to draw people from near and far, ex- 
cursion parties from Colorado and Utah 
being counted upon. When the opening 
day came, there was not even an excur- 








sion from any Ohio town, and there were 
almost more orators than auditors, only 
thirty-five people being present. The 
managers did not attempt to hold any 
meeting the second day, but sent an 
urgent appeal to Bryan to come to their 
rescue, Which he unfeelingly refused to 
do. On the third day it is said that free 
excursions brought in several hundred 
people. The fiasco shows that the men 
who are running the Democratic cam- 
paign in Ohio have been shrewd in re- 
tiring free coinage from the prominence 
which they gave it in their platform, and 
in trying to carry the election on other 
issues. 





In view of the action taken by the re- 
cent convention of knit-goods manufac- 
turers, the Philadelphia Ledger calls up- 
on Congress to repeal the present tariff 
on those goods and substitute the duties 
of the Wilson bill, which were a plain 
35 per cent. ad valorem. The reason why 
this should be done, in the opinion of 
the Ledyer, is that the convention 
resolved, in the first place, to advance 
the prices of knit goods 15 to 40 per 
cent., and in the next place to curtail 
production ‘‘even to the stoppage of our 
mills’ in order to force the advance of 
prices. In other words, the manufactur- 
ers declare their intention to “interfere 
with that wholesome competition in 
trade which public policy demands shall 
not be restrained, and deprive of work 
and wages the 50,000 or 100,000, or what- 
ever the number may be, workingmen 
or women employed in the mills.’”’ The 
manufacturers, on the other hand, say 
that they can make no money at present. 
They have been overprotected in the 
past to such a degree that domestic pro- 
duction is strangling them, and on top 
of this comes the new tariff on wool, 
which they could not avoid, even if they 
wished to do so. There is much to be 
said on both sides, but nothing whatever 
is to be said for the tariff itself, which 
compels the manufacturers to oppress 
either their customers or their em- 
ployees, and perhaps both. ‘ 





Mr. Dingley’s explanation, through 
his paper, the Lewiston Journal, of the 
reason and intent of the changes made 
in his now.famous section 22 is, besides 
being most unlikely, pure afterthought. 
He now reasons gravely about what was 
aimed at in the changes, but when the 
conference report was made he did not 
even know, or at least he said he did 
not know, that there had been any 
changes. He was specifically questioned 
about the section, and as specifically an- 
swered that it was “an old provision’; 
that it had “been the law for fifty years, 
yes, a hundred years”; that it was in the 
“early tariff bills,” and in “every tariff 
bill since,” including ‘‘the tariff bill of 
1894.” It is clear, then, that Mr. Ding- 
ley was either himself deceived or was 
practising deception on the House, At 
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any rate, the Attorney-General will not 
get much light from him as to the “in- 
tent” of Congress in passing a law 
which it did not know it was passing at 
all. 


Civil-service reformers are not at all 
disturbed by the recent decision of Judge 
Cox of the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court, since supplemented by a similar 
deliverance from Judge Jenkins in Chi- 
cago, as to the power of removal and 
the legal worthlessness of executive rules 
on the subject. Mr. Rice, of the National 
Civil-Service Commission, not only finds 
in this interpretation of the law no basis 
for exultation on the part of spoilsmen, 
but expresses the belief that, when pro- 
perly understood, it will aid in the bet- 
terment of the service. The effect of 
these decisions is to place the responsi- 
bility for the enforcement of the civil- 
service rules, not upon the courts, but 
upon the officials appointed by the 
President; and Mr. Rice holds that it 
is an advantage to exchange the risk 
of technicalities in the courts for the cer- 
tainty that the Executive may act di- 
rectly and dismiss his appointees if they 
fail to conform to his instructions. He 
says that President Cleveland did not 
hesitate to dismiss, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Civil-Service Commis- 
sion, a number of his own appointees 
who wilfully violated the civil-service 
rules, and he trusts that President Mc- 
Kinley will compel observance of his 
own recently promulgated rule regard- 
ing removals by similar action whenever 
it may be required. 





As we understand the situation, the 
only serious obstacle to Mr. Low's sup- 
port by the Republican machine is the 
doubtful “loyalty” of his Republican- 
ism. Meanwhile the State press has 
been making some revelations concern- 
ing the ‘loyalty’ of Platt’s chosen can- 
didate for Chief Judge of the Court of 
Appeals, Judge Wallace of the United 
States Circuit Court. His offending is 
much more serious than Mr. Low's. He 
not only refused to vote for Blaine in 
1884, but, it is charged, on what seems 
to be good authority, and is not denied, 
that he voted for Cleveland in 1884, 1888, 
and 1892. What is far worse than this, 
his name was published in 1884 at the 
head of a list of “Cleveland Republi- 
cans” in Syracuse, and he sat as a vice- 
president on the platform of a Cleve- 
land ratification meeting in Syracuse, 
at which Carl Schurz spoke. Nothing 
could be more offensive in the way of 
“disloyalty” than this. He not only re- 
fused to support Blaine, but he sustain- 
ed with his presence a public assault 
upon Blaine by the most detested of 
all the Mugwumps. We do not set forth 
these facts for the purpose of in any 
Way questioning Judge Wallace's fitness 
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Appeals. On the contrary, they consti- 
tute evidence in his favor which, taken 
in connection with his excellent record 
on the bench, leads us to look upon him 
as an exceptionally desirable candidate. 
But how can Mr. Platt take this view of 
him? How can he reject Mr. Low as 
unworthy of Republican support for 
Mayor of New York because of his “dis- 
loyalty,” and at the same’ time nomi- 
nate Judge Wallace, for the Court of Ap- 
peals? 


The lynching in Indiana of several ow 
dinary burglars and thieves is another 


illustration of the spread all over the | 


Union of contempt for legal process 
These men seem to have carried on their 
depredations for many months with 
impunity. They roved about the State 
breaking into houses and torturing peo- 
ple to make them reveal their valuables, 


and nobody meddled with them. The | 


sheriffs of the various counties seem to 
have adopted the view of the California 
sheriff who, when invited to arrest some 
highwaymen, refused, saying, “The 
darned fellers they robbed should catch 
‘em. At last the Indiana dignitary was 
aroused and caught some of the robbers 
and lodged them in jail. Four hundred 
farmers then arose in their might, took 
them out of the hands of the authori- 


ties, and hanged them. All over the 


country we have no country police. It 


is only in the cities that anybody stands 


ready to arrest a malefactor. Out in the 
rural districts every man has really to 
be his own policeman. There is. to be 
sure, a sheriff, but the sheriff is an offi- 
cer elected without the slightest refer- 
ence to his fitness for police duty, and 
he, if he can be reached in time, pur- 
sues criminals, if at all, with as much 
or as little zeal as his convenience or 
temperament will permit. He cannot be 
called to g@ccount for neglect or miscon- 
duct except by a trial before the Gov- 
ernor, on charges which hardly anybody 
is ever willing to make. The result is 
crimes committed in the country, unless 


they are murderous, are rarely punish- | 


ed. What we need in all country dis- 
tricts is what is called a country “po- 
lice’ in England and “gendarmerie” in 
France; that is, uniformed and salaried 
police, whose business it is to patrol 
country roads and pursue criminals. In 
England every village has at least one 
uniformed constable, and the whole are 
under the orders of a single county 
superintendent. These police are to be 
met everywhere, and no burglar or high- 
way robber can make more than one 
stroke without 


track 


inding them on his 





That shadowy, if not shady. institu- 
tion, the “National University of Chi- 
cago,” which has been selling degrees 


| in England, finds an unblushing defend- 


for the chief judgeship of the Court of | 


er of its unblushing methods in the 


person of “F. W. Harkins, Chancellor.’ 
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This worthy writes to the English pa- 
pers, under date of August 19, assert- 
ing that his “university” is, despite the 
ignorance of our Bureau of Education 
“regularly chartered,” and legally as 
much entitled to grant degrees as Oxford 
or Cambridge. But he has no desire to 
“antagonize” those seats of learning 
his aim is to “reach worthy persons 
they would never reach.” His philan 
thropic endeavor is to bestow a “boon 


'on the “many who otherwise would 


never have known a college course o: 
would have missed the enjoyment of its 
higher honors.” This boon and these 
higher honors Any worthy person may 
obtain froin the National University of 


| Chicago on the payment of a suitable 


| fee. The “Chancellor” indignantly de 
nies that this fee is as low as $5. The 
mere rumor that such is the figure has 
“deluged” him with “applications Ap 
plicants are informed that they must 
not expect a degree at 


“less than the 
cost of the engraved diploma.” The 
Chancellor spurns $5, but we should hate 
to expose him to the temptation of $5.67 
His letter is of a piece with the impu 

, dence and fraudulent nature of the whol 
affair, and shows in what delightful 
ways American ideas and institutions 
are publicly commended to foreigners 


Apropos of the candidacy of D'An 
nunzio for the Italian Parliament, a 
French writer has been taking a survey 
| of the literary men of Europe who are 

in public life, or who at least aspire to 
} political influence In Italy Carducci's 

name comes first, of course: and Verdi, 
though not strictly a man of letters, 
is a Senator. Spain still honors literary 
achievement with political rewards 
Canovas himself was a_ distinguished 
historian; Castelar, Galdés, Martos, 
have been at once Academicians and 
} members of the Cortes. Seven writers 
| of more or less prominence are in the 
| German Reichstag, Prof. Virchow being 
|; the most distinguished. Maurus J6kai 
is a member of the Hungarian Parlia- 
; ment. In England the well-known names 
| ares thicker: Morley, Lecky, Bryce, be- 
ing all members of the present Parlia- 
nent, to say nothing of Mr. Balfour, 
who made such a hit with his ‘Founda- 
tions of Belief'—a book 
understand, was written years ago and 
then brought out as an example of the 
; Way in which a statesman might refresh 
himself, after vulgar political struggles 
i by plunging into metaphysics. America 
does not come within the sweep of the 
summary we are following 
cause the names of our great writers 
in Congress are unknown to Europeans 
| But surely they must have heard of 
} Lodge, and how reluctantly he tears 
himself away from the still air of de- 
lightful studies to do something for sil- 
ver. and to urge pleas in foreign policy 
which the first Republican platform 
' called the pleas of a highwayman. 


which, we 


perhaps be- 
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| 
REPUBLICANISM IN THE SOUTH. | 
| ago, and he does not expect that the 


Three recent occurrences in the South 


illustrate very clearly the apparently | 


publicans encounter in their attempts to 
build up the party in that section of the 
Union. The first was the appointment 
of a Louisiana negro as Naval Officer 
at New Orleans; the second, the demand 
of Baltimore negroes for representation 


on the Republican legislative ticket, and | 


its refusal by the party; and the third, 
the attempt to assassinate a negro post- 
master in a Georgia village on account 
of his color. 

There is no State in the farther South 
where the prospects of the Republicans 
have appeared so promising as in 
Louisiana. The sugar interests of the 
commonwealth have inclined many of 
the most prominent and_ influential 
whites to desert the Democrats on the 
protection issue. If the Republican par- 
ty were composed of men of the same 
class as the Democratic, there is little 
doubt that a majority of the whites 
would have joined it before this time. 
But the trouble is that about half of 
the men in Louisiana are blacks, and 
that these blacks not only as a rule are 
Republicans, but also insist that they 
shall be rewarded for their fidelity to 
the party precisely as whites are re- 
warded in the North. Demas, the negro 
who was recently appointed Naval Of- 
ficer, has been for a quarter of a century 
one of the most influential Republican 
leaders in the State. His “claims” to 
recognition were so strong that, if he 
had been a white man, no politician 
would have thought of disputing them. 
He maintained that the fact that he was 
a black man had nothing to do with the 
case, and the President accepted tu.s 
view. 

The announcement of his appointment, 
however, has been followed by such 
indignant protests from white men who 
have been voting the Republican ticket, 
as to show that the party stands no 
chance of carrying the State hereafter. 
Mr. A. A. Maginnis of New Orleans, who 
went over to the Republican party soMe 
years ago on account of its national pp- 
licy and principles, and who is a mem- 
ber of the State executive committee, 
says that “the appointment of Demas 
destroys any hope for a Republican par- 
ty worthy of the name in Louisiana or 
in the South for a long time to come.” 
Mr. W. S. Parkerson, who became a 
Republican on the protective issue, de- 
clares that “the white Republicans of 
this State can do nothing under such 
leadership or such a policy.”’ A promi- 
nent Republican who has been active for 
years in endeavor:ng to build up an or- 
ganization that would command the re- 
spect of the people, predicts that at the 
next election for Governor the Republi- 
cans will not poll 10,000 votes in the 
State, notwithstanding the fact that 
Capt. Pharr polled 90,000 votes when he 
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ran for Governor only eighteen months 


Republicans will have a single delegate 


insuperable difficulties which the Re- | !? the constitutional convention to be 


chosen a few months hence. 

It is true that Demas is a disreputable 
fellow in private life, and corrupt in 
politics; one of the charges against him, 
which seems to be proved, being that he 
secured his election as a delegate to the 
Republican national convention last 
year as an avowed supporter of Reed, 
and then “sold out” to the McKinley 
men. But he is no worse than many 
white men who have been given office 
by the President, and while his bad 
character aggravates the offence of his 
appointment, the selection of any negro 
would have been offensive. The white 
Republicans, especially those who have 
joined the party in recent years, and 
still more those white Democrats who 
must yet be won over if the party is to 
carry elections, might have stood a “‘de- 
cent sort of darky” in the place, but 
they would never consent to a policy by 
which even respectable negroes should 
be given as many important offices as 
they are entitled to receive on the bas‘s 
of the colored vote. Mr. Parkerson puts 
the case bluntly and clearly when he 
says: “For my part, I believe in white 
supremacy, aS much as any Democrat. 
I don’t believe any race should dominate 
except the whites.” 


That this is the attitude of Southern 
whites generally appears from the 
Georgia attempt to shoot a black post- 
master simply because he was black. 
There was no charge in this case that 
the official was disreputable or corrupt. 
The only objection to him was his color, 
but that was enough to endanger his 
life. While some whites in Atlanta are 
ready to take office if they can get it 
under a negro as internal-revenue col- 
lector, the overwhelming magfority of 
the race throughout the State cannot 
stand the idea of a black official. 

The feeling seems to be about as 
strong in Maryland, on the very north- 
ern edge of the South. Nobody pretend- 
ed that the negroes who aspired to no- 
mination on the Republican legislative 
ticket in Baltimore were not qualified in 
point of ability and character. Their 
only weakness was in the matter of 
color. Many white Republicans would 
not vote for any negro member of the 
Legislature, and the many white Demo- 
crats whom the Republican leaders hope 
to attract would be driven off by such 
nominations. So the black aspirants 
were “turned down” because they were 
black. 


™e situation appears almost hopeless 
for the Southern Republicans. The 
party managers must either “recognize” 
the negroes by giving then their fair 
share of prominent offices, or they must 


| snub them because of their color. If 


\ 


they recognize the blacks, they drive 
of so many whites that they stand no 





chance of carrying elections. If they 
snub the colored politicians, they dis- 
gust the colored voters, whose hearty 
support is always essential to success. 
The situation is most unfortunate, both 
for the South and for the nation. A di- 
vision of the white vote is most desira- 
ble on all grounds, and yet the black 
official, even when he has a right to the 
place he is given, solidifies the whites 
against the party which he represents. 








WHAT IT MEANS. 


Why are the Platt Republicans fight- 
ing so desperately against the candidacy 
of Mr. Low? There has never been but 
one reason, and that is because he 
stands for the honest government of the 
city. Lauterbach put the position of the 
Platt machine with plainness and force 
in April last when he said: 


“IT know that you are, as one man, resolv- 
ed that the battle of November shall be wag- 
ed under the banner of partisan Republican- 
ism; that the man who shall be elevated to 
the high office of Mayor should be a true 
Republican. If we cannot succeed in bring- 
ing about that result, better far that there 
should be placed in power a true Democrat, 
even a Tammany Hall Democrat, than that 
we should aid to elect to that state of power 
and place a man of no party, whose adminis- 
tration is responsible to no party, and who 
has no party at his back.” 

There has been no wavering from that 
position. Platt said virtually the same 
thing a few weeks later, and Quigg has 
been saying it, more or less guardedly, 
at every opportunity for the past three 
months. It has been said in resolutions 
by the county committee many times, 
and on Saturday Platt had it said once 
more by his State committee. As Lau- 
terbach, Quigg, the county committee, 
and the State committee are simply 
Platt in all their thoughts and deliver- 
ances, what all this denunciation and 
threatening means is merely that Platt 
is bitterly opposed to Mr. Low because 
his candidacy threatens the overthrow 
of Platt’s business and of Platt’s gov- 
ernment of the State. Honest govern- 
ment of the city, honest and fearless and 
just treatment of all corporations, the 
removal of all the great municipal de- 
partments from the control of partisan 
politics, would be a very serious blow to 
the Platt machine and to many of the 
influences which are behind it in its pre- 
sent contest. There should be no mis- 
understanding in the public mind on 
this point, for the issue involved is a 
momentous one for the city. It is sim- 
ply a question of whether the govern- 
ment of the city shall be administered 
in the interest of the whole people or in 
the interest of corrupt politics. 

What Platt is seeking to do is not to 
get concessions from the Citizens’ Union 
which will enable him to accept Mr. 
Low’s candidacy without “humiliation,” 
but to frighten Mr. Low out of the field 
and get in his place ssme man whom he 
can hope to use in case of election. He 
has not a shadow of a chance of doing 
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this, but he cannot believe that he has 
not. If he could induce Mr. Low to 
withdraw, he would get himself out of 
the worst “hole” of his political life. He 
does not dare to run a “straight ticket,” 
for nobody knows better than he how 
weak his machine is and how insignifi- 
cant a portion of the Republican vote of 
the city it would be able to hold away 
from Mr. Low and in support of such a 
ticket. For the past ten days or more 
he has been using his full power—and it 
is undoubtedly supreme in the machine 
—to crush out all Low sentiment therein 
and to keep Low delegates from getting 
into his county convention. Left to it- 
self, his own machine either would have 
gone for Low or would have come so 
near doing so that a refusal to accept 
him would have been impossible. If 
there is so much Low sentiment inside 
this organization, what must be the con- 
dition of the party outside of it? Every- 
body who is in a position to form a 
judgment on this question knows that 
an overwhelming majority of the party 
is in favor of Mr. Low, and will vote for 
him in preference to any candidate 
whom Platt can induce to take his no- 
mination. 

How has Platt succeeded in suppress- 
ing Low sentiment inside the machine? 
It is said that he has compelled Worth 
to abandon Low in Brooklyn, and the 
way in which he has been able to do 
this, if he has succeeded in doing it, is 
no*secret. What defeated Worth in the 
Brooklyn county committee was the 
street-railway influence. Why Platt 
should be able to get that assistance it 
is not necessary to explain. Everybody 
knows why the corporations which are 
at the mercy of the Legislature are on 
Platt’s side. Is he using like influence 
here? What is the attitude of the street- 
railway powers in New York towards 
Mr. Low's candidacy? Does anybody 
suppose that they are in favor of it? 
Would they prefer to have an absolutely 
honest and fearless man in the office of 
Mayor, or a man who would listen to 
their wishes? 

There should be no mistake about the 
present crisis. All the influences which 
profit by corrupt government are fight- 
ing against the candidacy of Mr. Low 
If he remains in the field (and he will 
remain in spite of all efforts to get him 
out), he will force all the promoters of 
rascally government out into the open. 
They must either consent to support him 
or goovertotheside of Tammany. His 





candidacy will compel the selection of | 
a far better Tammany nominee than | 


would be possible were he not in the 
field. This will be the case whether the 


Platt machine shall consent ultimately | 


to acquiesce in Mr. Low's nomination o1 
not. Indeed, we share fully in the doubt 
of the managers of the Citizens’ Union 
as to whether a Platt approval now will 
help more than it will hurt. It is a toss- 
up whether Mr. Low will not prove a 





stronger candidate without Platt’s ap- 
proval than with it. What remains of 
the machine except Platt? His long 
and bitter fight against the Union has 
revealed with perfect clearness that he 
is himself the machine, that he is vir- 
tually destitute of respectable following 
in the party. His chief lieutenants are 
mere puppets of his, who are prominent 
in the affairs of the organization only 
because he has lifted them into positions 
of publicity. He has not a repucable 
party newspaper in this city on his side. 
and has been obliged to get his support 
from the old Tammany organ. He can- 
not induce any Republican of eminence 
to accept his straight nomination agains: 
Mr. Low, and it is extremely doubtful if 
he would himself be able to hold any 
such candidate in the field, if he were to 
nominate him, in the face of the party 
pressure which would come from al} 
over the country to take him out. Un.- 
der these conditions, it is small wonder 
that he is making such a disturbance, 
that all the corrupt influences in the 
city are wishing him godspeed in his 
fight. 








A SPANISH SUGGESTION. 


Mr. Henry C. Lea of Philadelphia has 
an interesting article in the last num- 
ber of the Popular Science Monthly on 
“Spanish Experiments in Coinage,” 
which is full of suggestion for our bi- 
metallists. It appears, according to Mr 
Lea, that the Spanish Government was 
engaged from 1537 for the next two hun- 
dred years, in attempts to keep copper, 
silver, and gold at ratios fixed by the 
state, independently of the market value 
of the metals. These attempts were 
extremely numerous, and consisted each 
of a decree, or pragmatica, changing the 
relative value of one or two of the 
metals. Sometimes it lowered the mint's 
legal value of either silver or gold, in 
order to make it meet copper, but the 
larger number of these pragmdficas were 
directed to raising the value of copper 
We need hardly say that copper resisted 
all efforts to raise it with wonderful suc- 
cess. Sometimes it was hoisted up fo: 
two or three months, till debtors had 
got their debts paid, when it dropped 
down again, and another prugmiaticea 
was then issued increasing its value, or 


directing a fresh issue of different | 


weight. All this time, we need hardly 
say, Spain, although beginning its work 


| On copper as the richest country in the | 


world, and receivirz a constant flow of 
gold and silver from the American 
mines, was steadily declining in both 


strength and wealth. Justice to copper, | 


or a desire to do something fer copper, 
or to restore copper to its proper place 
in the currency of the world, was for 
two centuries the leading feature of 
Spanish financial policy. The Govern- 
ment never would believe that a nation 
which stood at the head of civilization 
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in arts and arms, and had more true 
religion than any other, could not make 
copper circulate at any ratio it pleased 
It used all its resources, too, to enforce 
its decrees. After the establishment of 
each fresh ratio it was made punishable 
with confiscation, imprisonment, the gal- 
leys, and finally with death, to refuse to 
receive coins at their new valuations, or 
to fail to bring in the old ones in ex 
change for the new issue. Even foreign 
ymbassadors were made liable to some 
of these pains and penalties. 

Now the financial history of nearly 
every other European country resembles 
that of Spain. Playing tricks with the 
coinage, by altering its legal value or by 
adulterating it, was the favorite mode of 

scape from financial difficulties with all 
the European states, ercept the repub 

lics of Holland, Venice, and Genoa, down 
to the eighteenth century, when ther 
began to have the power of borrowing 
They differed from Spain, not in the 
greater rationality of their expedients, 
but in the greater mildness of the pun- 
ishments fnflicted for disregarding their 
decrees. Ever since the days of John 
Locke—that is, for two hundred yeacs- 

instructed men have been laughing at 
them, and especially at the penalties 
they tried to impose on people who chose 
to put their own value on the precious 
metals. It bas been supposed for these 
two hundred years—say until 1S73—that 
this power of governments over money 
had been banished, with witchcraft and 
religious intolerance, to the garret of 
worn-out mediwval superstitions. But 
instructed men were mistaken The 
close of the nineteenth century will be 
for ever memorable in history for the 
revival of one of these superstitions dur 
ing the lifetime of John Stuart Mill, 
Herbert Spencer, Thomas Huxley, John 
Tyndall, and Charles Darwin. It Is again 
believed by legislators of modern de- 
mocracy that value is given to a thing 
not by the desire of mankind to possess 
it, but by the agreement of cabinets and 
emperors. It is now proposed to do by 
treaty between foreign lowers what 
these Powers tried for five hundred 
years to do by penal legislation, and 





failed miserably. It is announced so- 
| lemniy, by men in modern clothing, that 
| as soon as the peoples hear that cabinets 
/ and monarchs think silver, for instance, 
| ought to be worth double its market 
| rate, they will tranquilly accept it at 
| such valuation, although if any one na- 
| tion tried to give it this valuation by 
an act of Congress or Parliament, it 
would be greeted with roars of laugh- 
ter. 

It is but right, therefore, to point out 
| to the bimetallists that their medieval 
experiment, if it succeeds at all, will 
not succeed unless all the medig#val 
conditions are revived. The treaty will 
not double the value of silver unless 
persons are punished by domestic legis- 
| lation for refusing to receive it at its 
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treaty price, in payment of debts or in 
payment for goods. The notion that two 
metals can be kept in concurrent circu- 
lation by mere governmental agreement 
or declaration, without regard to the 
play on them of the individual mind, isa 
delusion, strange to say, which any one 
can dissipate in a moment by interro- 
gating himself. If a man wants to bor- 
row money of me, I should never think 
of leaving it to him to decide whether he 
would pay me in silver or in gold. If I 
have goods to sell, I should never think 
of allowing the would-be purchaser to 
pay me in which metal he pleased at 
some legal ratio. I would fix the metal 
and the ratio to suit my own conve- 
nience and mercantile needs. If at this 
moment a bimetallist were to enter my 
store and say, ‘““My good sir, do you net 
see you are, in preferring the payment 
of your debt in gold, preventing the 
coneurrent circulation of the two great 
metals and doing injustice to silver?” I 
would call my porter, and ask him to 
conduct this bimetallist to the door. In 
other words, ‘concurrent circulation”’ 
and a “double standard” are things 
which must be in the minds of the peo- 
ple before there is any use in putting 
them into treaties or acts. You cannot 
have two metals or two of anything cir- 
culate at values fixed by law; still less 
can you have them fixed by treaty. All 
schemes for such purposes need, there- 
fore, to be supported, as they used to be, 
by penal legislation. A man who refuses 
to let a debtor choose which metal he 
will pay in, or a merchant who asks 
either metal exclusively for his goods, 
must be punished if the two metals are 
to be kept afloat at the same time. We 
would not kill him, as Philip II. of Spain 
proposed to do, but we would imprison 
him and confiscate his goods. We do 
not say that this would succeed, but we 
do say that severe legal penalties are a 
necessary part of the bimetallic plan. 
Never in the history of the world has 
any nation done business in two stan- 
dards. One metal at a time is all the 
dealer or lender has ever accepted. If 
silver is now to have a chance, the jailer 
and executioner must stand behind it. 





THE ISTHMUS CANAL, 


In a few pages it would be hard to 
find a better summary of our canal di- 
plomacy than is given in the current 
number of the North American Reriew by 
Mr. James Gustavus Whiteley. It is in- 
teresting in many ways, but in none 
more so than as an illustration of the 
difficulty which confronts diplomatic ad- 
venturers who attempt to substitute for 
a settled national policy some new 
“craze” or “fad” of their own, quite at 
variance with it. , 

With every year’s discussion it be- 
comes more and more clear that the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the compact over 
which the canal controversy has raged, 


The Na 





tion. 


far from being a novel canal scheme 
got up by two expert diplomatists, was 
little more than a joint declaration by 
England and the United States that 
they would honestly apply to any canal 
that might be built across the isthmus 
a general principle of international deal- 
ing. For this principle—the freedom of 
the seas—the United States has fought 
one war, and stoutly and successfully 
contended in the diplomatic field for 
sixty years. Without going into histori- 


cal details, every one knows that the | 


idea of the ocean as common property 
is extremely modern. It is only three 
centuries since the ‘Portuguese claimed 
an exclusive trade to the East, through 
the South Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 
and Grotius wrote a pamphlet to prove 
that they were wrong, and that the open 
sea was not capable of private domi- 
nion. Selden answered him, and show- 
ed by the laws and practice of all na- 
tions, ancient and modern, that the sea 
was in fact capable of private dominion, 
and Sir Matthew Hale considered the ti- 
tle to the narrow seas adjoining Eng- 
land to be vested in the King. 


As commerce drove these primitive 
ideas out of people’s heads, it began to 
be perceived that if the ocean itself was 
a common highway, interoceanic com- 
munication must also be free, and hence 
any interoceanic canal must be neu- 
tralized for the benefit of the world’s 
commerce, so that no nation could have 
any exclusive control of it. This idea 
happened to be in harmony with the 
foreign policy of the United States, which 
had been that of a pacific and neutral 
Power. When England became a great 
pacific free-trade Power, her interests 
became almost identical with those of 
this country, and hence when Mr. Clay- 
ton and Sir Henry Bulwer sat down to 
draft their treaty, they found that they 
could really do very little more than an- 
nounce to the world that any canal be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific should 
become part of the ocean. This was 
what neutralization meant. This was 
their “general principle” of “‘interoceanic 
communication,” which was actually, 
however, to be applied to the Suez Canal 
while the Isthmus Canal was still un- 
cut. 


This view of the matter remained the 
American view and the English view 
and the viewof every rational man down 
to about fifteen years since, when Mr. 
Blaine began to insist that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty was “obsolete,” and that 
any canal which might be opened would 
be part of our ‘coast line.’ Now, waiv- 
ing all other difficulties, this was vir- 
tualiy a notice to England that as soon 
as the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans should 
be united we would claim an exclusive 
title to the highway between them. We 
would make it part of the ocean, but 
would own it ourselves. In other words, 
the claim really was not that a parti- 
cular agreement between the United 
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States and England had become: obso- 
lete, but that the whole modern view of 
the ocean as common property was ob- 
solete. Very likely Mr. Blaine had never 
heard of Grotius’s pamphlet, nor of Sel- 
den’s, but his view of the subject (and 
he set up a very similar claim to Bering 
Sea) belongs to the medizval world, 
not that of to-day. 

Blaine’s little venture was, therefore, 
doomed from the start. To make it 
worth trying, we should first have to 
convert the United States into a great 
belligerent Power, something like Rus- 
sia, without any commerce worth pro- 
tecting, armed to the teeth, and with its 
coast defended at all points. We should, 
in fact, have to give up, for the sake of 
the canal, all industry and commerce, 
and devote ourselves to that. And 
mark the fatality which has pursued it. 
England found it in the first place very 
easy to show that the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty was not obsolete, really because 
it embodies a vital principle of interna- 
tional law, and we had to give up at- 
tempting to persuade England that we 
could, not allow her to neutralize what 
must be in its nature neutral. Next, 
the ingenious statesman and his succes- 
sors turned their attention to the nego- 
tiation of a treaty on the subject with 
Nicaragua, and, of course, had no diffi- 
culty whatever in getting Nicaragua to 
agree to a sort of protectorate. But un- 
fortunately about this time Mr. Cleve- 
land was elected President, and he not 
only withdrew the treaty, but in course 
of time began to make use of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, which Blaine had de- 
clared obsolete, to induce Great Britain 
to refrain from intervening on behalf 
of the Mosquito Coast. So that, when 
the dispute begins again, the argument 
that the treaty is obsolete has ceased to 
be available to us. 

It is, of course, impossible to say what 
the State Department, as at present or- 
ganized, may or may not do; but it is 
hardly conceivable that Mr. Blaine’s ex- 
traordinary canal venture can be tried 
over again. One thing is evident, that 
it is a total mistake to imagine it mere- 
ly an Anglo-American dispute, like that 
as to the Maine boundary or the Vene- 
zuela frontier. It involves, just as Clay- 
ton and Bulwer said it did fifty years 
ago, a great principle, that of the free- 
dom of the sea, and applies to the com- 
merce of the world. The pretension of 
a protectorate is directly contrary to the 
history and traditions of this country, 
and was given diplomatic life only 
through the extraordinary combination 
of qualities which made Mr. Blaine a 
successful demagogue. But, after fifteen 
years, its present status to conservative 
people must be encouraging. Far from 
succeeding in making any headway with 
it, we have made it ridiculous, and 


should a Nicaragua or Panama Canal be 
cut through the isthmus, we shall al- 
most certainly see it neutralized by the 
common consent of mankind, whether 
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we contend that the Clayton-Bulwer | mentioned as among those who were in re- 


treaty is in force or dead. Against some 
things even a strong nation is impotent, 
and one of them is the mare liberum of 
the modern world. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT TO- 
RONTO.—I. 


MONTREAL, September 1, 1897. 


The British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science held its second Canadian 
meeting in Toronto August 18 to 25. The 
experiment of coming to the American side 
was made first in 1884, when a very suc- 
cessful meeting was held in Montreal. In 
every way successful, too, was the Toronto 


gular attendance on the zodlogical and 
physiological sections, respectively. Ameri- 
can science was very well represented both 
numerically and in quality. 

In the meetings themselves there was no- 
thing but cordiality and friendship, from 
the international point of view. Many pub- 
lic expressions of what Michael Foster call- 
ed “English in a broad sense,” Anglo- 
American, sentiment—possibly the phrase 
All-English might find American users-— 
were made. Even more striking than the 
remarks of Prof. Foster tn the address to be 


| referred to again were the direct expres- 


sions of Mr. Bryce at the official banquet. 


| His address on ‘‘Jingoism’’ has already gone 


meeting—surprisingly so to Americans, who | 


have come to consider geographical distance 
an insurmountable difficulty. There seem 
to be two reasons why this did not prevent 


a good English attendance: the first, that | 


the American meeting is the exception. 
Such an ocean voyage must be the exception 
to most people, especially scientific people; 
and an exceptional call always meets with 
an exceptional response. The second rea- 
son, however, is more intrinsic: it is the 
remarkable esprit de corps of the British 
Association—the remarkable loyalty and 
unselfishness which actuate the officers and 
members. It is not to cast a slur on the 
members of other organizations, especially 
those of a similar kind in this country, to 
say that here is an example for scientific 
men to follow. The greatest men in Eng- 
land, those who have their duties to the 
Royal Society, to their professional posi- 
tions, etc., still attend the British Associa- 
tion as a matter of course, and prepare 
elaborate papers, slides, etc., for its general 
and sectional meetings, beside the youngest 
aspirant for scientific recognition. A very 
prominent English physiologist, for exam- 
ple, said to the writer that he wished very 
much to attend the medical congress at 
Moscow, but felt that he must come to the 
British Association in support of Sir John 
Evans. Another factor of great moment 
to the success of the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation is the committee system. Through 
the committees the programmes of the sec- 
tions are kept corrected up to the very be- 
ginning of the daily session. This again 
requires great care and devotion on the 
part of the secretaries. 

While speaking of these general matters, 
it may be well to refer to the practice, on 
the part of the officers of the sections, of 
inviting visitors and local men of scientific 
standing to become members of the section- 
al committees and even of the general com- 
mittee, thus enlisting the interest and 
presence of desirable people at this meeting 
or that. This was especially appropriate 
at the Toronto meeting, in view of the 
presence of so many American men of sci- 
ence, some of whom came direct from the 
Detroit meeting of the American Associa- 
tion, and some from their vacation places 
The international feature was marked, in- 
deed, at Toronto. Besides the very re- 
markable number of the best-known British 
workers in many branches of science—whose 
names would fill a page—there was a 
sprinkling of German and French savants 
whose names ere known in their subjects 
everywhere. Dr. Dohrn of the Naples 
Marine Biological Station, and Prof. Richet 
of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris may be 





—may it continue to go—the rounds of the 
press, and I need not summarize it; but, far 
as the speaker was from meaning it, many 
Americans nevertheless must have hoped 
that it would come home in our country 
with the same force with which Mr. Bryce’s 
appreciations of our national life have come 
home to us on earlier occasions. It must 
be said, however, if one is to be frank, 
that the Canadians are not taking the in- 
ternational situation humorously. This was 
apparent even in this scientific meeting 
They feel that American friendship is pre- 
carious, American policy capricious. The 
present writer has lived enough in Canada 
to feel the chill of the extraordinary change 
of sentiment which has come over Canadi- 
ans of all stations in the last four years. It 
is not expressed formally, far less personal 
ly; but it is im the air—a general tone 
of un-American, pro-British and imperial 
feeling. The Dingley tariff seems but a 
climax to the reasons for irritation, a new 
stirring up of the vigorous reaction called 
out by the Venezuelan message. Readers 
who see the Toronto Globe and know its 
editorial position will appreciate the re- 
mark that, from Lake Simcoe to the Sa- 
guenay, I found no one who did not give its 


| platform his approval. This is a digres- 


| sion from science; but it may be the more 


suggestive as being the pronounced impres- 
sion of one visiting Canada on a purely sci- 
entific errand. A certain Canadian uni- 
versity professor hit this feeling off neatly; 
he called it ‘“‘an eruption of self-respect.”" * 
As to Toronto and its people, the city was 
most beautiful and its people most hospita- 
ble. Toronto citizens may say. apropos of 
lawns, flowers, and temperature: “It is an 


| ill rain that brings nobody any good’ To- 


ronto in August is not usually the flowery, 
bowery Toronto that the British visitors saw! 
But as much cannot be said of the people 
or of the civic authorities. The committee 
had their arrangements so well in hand 
that only the spark of actual arrival was 
reeded to set off the mine. All the guests 
American no less than British, will remem- 
ber the untiring energy and the boundless 
kindness of those on whom the burden of 


| the home arrangements fell—President Lou- 


don of the univers‘ty. Mr. B. B. Walker of 


| the Canadian Bank of Commerce, and the 


local Secretary. Prof. A. B 
Among the publication 
Committee” (Prof I 


chairman). the ‘Hand 


Macallum 
of the ‘Publication 

Ramsay Wright. 
ook of Canada,” a 


on 


~~ 


*A distinguished cabinet minister of the Do- 


} mirion, a man of most liberal views, was not long 


ago kept waiting in the antechamber of one of 
our Houses in Washington, and forced to bear an 
intemperate and insulting aiscussion of himself 
and bis country pending his admission asa guest 
No doubt snch incidents are more widely published 
in Canada than in the Unite States. 





volume of 400 pages by numerous writers, 
is of permanent value. The functions 
of a quasi-social character were a convoca- 
tion at the University, at which honorary 
degrees were conferred upon Lord Kelvin, 
Lord Lister, Sir John Evans (Dr. Gibbs, the 
President of the American Association, was 
also to have been thus honored); a similar 
function at Trinity College (a Church-of 
England institution); a reception by the 
Governor-General, Lord Aberdeen; a con 
versazione at the University; an official 
banquet to Kelvin, Lister, and Evans; and 
garden parties, excursions, ete, in all the 
intervals At a special meeting the city 
authorities also welcomed the association 
In addition to all this, private citizens vied 
with one another in showing kindneas to 
those visitors whom they wished to enter 
tain. The speeches made at the banquet 
were of a high character, international sen 
timents being expressed by Lord Aberdeen 
Mr. Bryce, and others The American As 
sociation was represented among the speak 
ers by two of its officers, Prof. Putnam and 
Dr. McGee 

In another brief letter [ shall speak of 
the scientific meetings J. M. B 


THINGS NEW AND OLD IN) MODERN 
GERMANY 


RERLIN, August, “1897 


What in contemporary Germany most 
forcibly strikes one who has been out of its 
reach for some time is its intense modern 
ness. It seems as though within twenty-five 
years the country had completely changed its 
moral complexion, as though it had leaped at 
a bound from a comparatively patriarchal 
condition into the very midst of modern 
That the very 
rapidity of this development has destroye! a 


capitalism and industrialism 


good deal of what constituted the principal 
in the time of our 


charm of German life 
fathers, it would be idle to deny 


The ave- 
rage German of to-day, at least if he be se- 
h 


lected from the classes, is not any 


~ 
wr 
be | 





more the youthful enthusiast and idealist of 
the old liberal type: he is rather a shrewd 
observer and a cool-headed manager of af- 
fairs, who despises the Greeks for having 
gone to war without having provided them- 
selves with the necessary wherewithal. And 
the average German home of.the same etra- 
tum of society, far from being distinguished 
for its simplicity and frugality, is rather 
marked by a degree of high living and dis- 
play that would have astounded the con- 
of Freiligrath and Platen 
Whatever one may think of the present 


temporaries 


Emperor, he certainly is an adequate repre- 
sentative of an age full of restless ambition, 
overflowing with vitality, seeking new ave- 
nues of activity in every direction, luxu- 
rious, revelling in success and enjoyment, 
but somehow lacking in the finer aspira- 
tions and feelings And no truer artistic 
index of this newest phase of German life 
could have been found than the gorgeous 
monument which, by his Majesty's decree, 
has been erected in front of the austere ol@ 
Hohenzollern castle in memory of Emperor 
William I.-—the ‘“‘Wilhelm in der Léwen- 
grube,’’ as Berlin popular humor has dubbed 
it, on account of the roaring lions that sur- 
round the equestrian statue of the Emperor 
himself—a work so pompous and supercilious 
that one rubs one’s eyes to realize that this 





is meant to be the simple, good old man 
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whose sole ambition it was to perform his 
daily duty well. 

Fortunately signs are not lacking that all 
this outward display has not yet deeply af- 
fected the nation as a whole, so that, as it 
has been the result of the sudden accumu- 
lation of wealth, it will pass «way with the 
gradual absorption of this wealth by the 
masses. For alongside of the great indus- 
trial and commercial prosperity there has 
comme an intellectual awakening also which, 
although it has not had the same outward 
effect thus far, cannot fail to exert its in- 
fluence on the future. I refer to the educat- 
ing and humanizing work done by the So- 
cialist workmen clubs; to the extraordinary 
advances made by the woman movement; to 
the realistic wave in educational methods 
that set in with the school legislation of 
1892; to the new public activity of the 
church, as shown on the one hand in the 
great philanthropic undertakings of the con- 
servative Pastor von Bodelschwingh, and on 
the other in the efforts of the liberal Pastor 
Naumann to create a national workingmen’s 
party, and, above all, to the new literary 
movement. 

It is, indeed, a matter for national re- 
joicing that just at this time two men of 
such profound earnestness of purpose and of 
such signal ability to grasp the one thing 
needful have come tothefront as Hauptmann 
and Sudermann. Both men are now ap- 
proaching the zenith of their power; both 
may look back upon a career of constantly 
ascending achievements. Hauptmann has 
risen from the hopelessness of ‘‘Vor Son- 
nenaufgang”’ to the vita nuova of the ‘Ver- 
sunkene Glocke’’; Sudermann, from the bit- 
ter sarcasm of ‘“Sodoms Ende”’ to the Messi- 
anic forebodings of his ‘“Johannes.’’ Both 
seem predestined to conciliate the ideals of 
the old patriarchal Germany with the unruly 
claims and strivings of the new industrial 
Germany. And even now they seem to be 
nearer that harmonious view of life which 
is the indispensable condition for the crea- 
tion of truly great works of art than their 
master Ibsen, who, by his uncompromising 
radicalism, is prevented from ever fully 
gratifying that most natural and most hu- 
man demand of the ordinary man, the de- 
sire to be elevated and edified. 

“While youngest Germany is thus working 
out its destiny under auspices upon the 
whole encouraging, old Germany is by no 
means dead. Some days ago I had a glimpse 
of it, when Herman Grimm gave me a drama 
written by his wife, Giesela von Arnim, the 
daughter of Bettina, which he himself, since 
her death some eight years ago, has edited 
with loving care. Herman Grimm himself 
is a noble representative of that golden age 
of letters at the beginning of this century, 
when it was still possible for the man of 
culture to develop all his faculties into a 
harmonious whole; and as he sat opposite 
me in his study, talking in, his fascinating 
manner—a combination of frankness, mel- 
ancholy, gracefulness, benignity, and humor 
—about his hopes for America, about the 
formalism of modern philological learning, 
about his uncle Jacob, his father, Bettina, 
and other noble shades of the past, it seem- 
ed to me that I had never seen a man who 
was so perfect an embodiment of mental 
and moral refinement, or such a living pro- 
test against the materialism of the day. 
Giesela must have been a woman in every 
Way worthy of a man like Herman Grimm 
and in every way worthy of the noble tra- 





ditions implied by the name of Arnim. And 
it is probably not too much to say that it is 
partly the inherited longings and aspirations 
of the Arnim family which in this posthu- 
mous drama of hers (the work of decades, as 
her husband tells us) have found a supreme 
poetic expression. 

Its title is ‘‘Alt Schottland’’; its plot cen- 
tres around the futile efforts of Charles Ed- 
ward, the last Stuart pretender, to recon- 
quer the throne of his fathers. The conflict 
which pervades the action is similar to that 
now being waged between the old Germany 
and the new: on the one hand, chivalrous 
old Scotland, with its motntains and lakes, 
its legends and songs, its secluded country 
homes, its faithfulness and devotion; on the 
other, commercial England, with its highly 
developed city life, its party struggles, its 
popular freedom, its selfishness and greed. 
In the midst of this conflict there stands a 
figure of wonderful impressiveness and 
pathos: Lord Jacob MacOrn, an old Scotch 
nobleman whose house is drawn into the 
ruin of the luckless dynasty with which all 
his best. feelings are associated. Herman 
3rimm makes it probable that this Scottish 
lord is a composite portrait, as it were, of 
Giesela’s father, Achim von Arnim, and of 
Jacob Grimm. Like Jacob Grimm, he is a 
silver-haired patriarch, revelling in the tra- 
ditions of the past and feeling nowhere 
happier than in the quiet realm of his libra- 
ry. Like Achim von Arnim, he is an un- 
crowned king, undisputed lord of his estate 
and his family, with every fibre of his being 
bound to his native soil, but his face turned 
toward the regions of the infinite and the 
eternal. A cousin of his, instigated by an 
English wife, intrigues against him, seeking 
to put himself in possession of his estate. 
The lawsuit about the ownership of this 
estate, which has been going on for some 
time, would undoubtedly have been decided 
in Lord Jacob’s favor if the perfidious Eng- 
lish woman had not managed to destroy the 
documentary evidence; so that the case can- 
not be settled by the courts, but has to be 
submitted to the good pleasure of the King. 
And since Lord Jacob is reported to have 
given shelter in his castle to the fuyitive 
Charles Edward, the King decides against 
him. 


The scene where the old nobleman, upon 
receipt of the fatal news, takes leave 
of the home of his ancestors, and, sur- 
rounded by his family and his servants, 
goes out into the world, is the cli- 
max of the play and one of the most 
affecting in dramatic literature. The falth- 
less cousin and his wife are staying as 
guests in the house, for it is the old pa- 
triarch’s birthday and a gay festival has 
been planned by the household. But now 
the guests have suddenly become the own- 
ers, and the festival is changed to a funeral, 
It seems as though the old squire could not 
tear himself away from the spot where his 
whole life has been epent so honorably and 
fruitfully. He stops at every nook and cor- 
ner of the ancestral hall; he addresses the 
chairs, the tables hallowed by sacred me- 
mories; he lingers over the thought of the 
beloved ones that have passed beyond from 
aut these walls. At last, when he comes to 


the place where, years ago, he pressed the 
last kiss upon the lips of his wife, he faints 
away. He is thought to be dead. The chil- 
dren and the household burst into cries of 
mingled grief and wrath. Only Elinor, his 
heroic daughter, feels it cannot be the last. 





She kneels down at his side; she throws her 
arms around him; she calls up before him 
the form, the voice of her mother; she 
strikes on the harp the tune of ‘Old Scot- 
land,”’ an ancient national hymn which 
seems to voice the feelings of this family 
in all great crises. And now the old 
man rises as in a trance; he grasps the harp 
himself and fingers it mightily; the whole 
household breaks out with fervent passion 
in the beloved hymn, and thus, supported 
by his sons, and followed by his faithful 
folk, he strides away, a Cesar, a conqueror 
of worlds invisible! 

Truly, the whole Ibsenite company of cy- 
nics, modern prophets, and would-be re- 
formers seem to sink into nothingness if 
brought face to face with characters of such 
genuine grandeur as this simple-minded 
country nobleman of the old school; and it 
is devoutly to be hoped that the rapid 
modernization of her _ social conditions 
through which Germany is at present pass- 
ing, will not lead her away from the ideals 
of life which this man so superbly represents. 

KUNO FRANCKE. 








HANSEN’S FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 
Panis, September 8, 1897. 

M. Jules Hansen has undertaken to write 
the genesis of the Franco-Russian alliance, 
and has condensed in a small volume, ‘L’Al- 
liance Franco-Russe,’ all that he could find 
on a subject which at the present moment is 
engrossing the attention of the whole world. 
Let me say first a few words respecting the 
author. M. Hansen is a Dane by birth. I 
believe he is a native of the provinces of 
Schleswig-Holstein, which were added by 
force to Prussia; he made himself very ob- 
noxious to Bismarck, and had to leave his 
country. He found an asylum in France, 
where he has resided for many years; he be- 
came at the same time a diplomat and a 
journalist. The Foreign Office employed 
him not in the regular routine of what is 
called the ‘‘carriére’’; he was a foreigner, 
and could serve only in a semi-official capa- 
city. He wrote also in a number of papers 
and reviews, became an active correspondent 
of foreign neWspapers. He knows many 
languages, and is probably one of the best- 
informed men in Paris in all matters which 
concern the general politics of Europe. He 
published his recent volume immediately 
after the two toasts read on a French man- 
of-war, the Pothuau, by the Emperor of 
Russia and by the President of the French 
republic. For the first time, the world was 
distinctly informed that France and Russia 
were ‘‘des nations amies et alliées.’”’ The 
pamphlet is dedicated to the memory of 
Alexander III.; for “I have,’’ says M. Han- 
sen, ‘‘a profound conviction that the Franco- 
Russian alliance is his personal work.” 

M. Hansen published in 1880 a book, ‘Les 
Coulisses de la Diplomatie,’ in which he 
reproduced some declarations made by Gort- 
chakoff (the Prince was not named at the 
time, but his name is now given). Prince 
Gortchakoff said to his interlocutor: “The 
understanding, first between Prussia and 
Russia, and afterwards between the three 
Emperors, has ceased to exist, and is buried. 
The latent but ardent personal struggle 
which began some time ago between the two 
Chancellors of Russia and of Germany, is 
still a secret, but will some day be revealed 
in the memoirs of our time.’ Prince 
Gortchakoff prided himself on having per- 
suaded Alexander II. that, by helping the 
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policy of Germany, Russia was merely play- -~- the Wiener-Abendpost on February | veral times interrupted, final signatures 


ing the game of Bismarck. 

I confess that I don’t very well see that 
there could have been any difference be- 
tween the policy of Germany and thatof Bis- 
marck; the German Chancellor was working 
for Germany, though he might have had 
his personal likes and dislikes. During his 
short ministry,Gambetta put himself in com- 
munication with Count Chaudordy, who 
knew well Prince Gortchakoff, and was on 
the point of sending him as Ambassador to 
St. Petersburg when he was upset by a vote 
of the Chamber. Gambetta had long spoken 
of the Franco-Russian alliance as an empty 
dream. He wrote to Madame Adam, the 
editor of the Nouvelle Revue, in 1876: “ Il 
faut étre effronté pour réver l’alliance russe”’ 
(see number of September 1, 1897, page 144). 
He changed his mind, and, in his conver- 


far as to say: “I foresee that at St. Peters- 
burg they will ask you to determine the 
French Government to take severe measures 
against Russian Nihilists in Paris. Well, 
you can assure them that I will do in this 
respect all that the Russian Chancellor asks 
me to do.” 


M. Jules Ferry, who was at the Foreign 
Office from November, 1883, to April, 1885, 
was generally thought to be favorable to an 
understanding with Germany and adverse to 
Russia. M. Hansen says that this opinion 
was not well founded, and that M. Ferry 
said to him personally: ‘I am profoundly 
convinced that France and Russia are des- 
tined to have some common understanding, 
as they have common interests not only in 
Europe, but in Egypt, in China, and in the 
Pacific Ocean.’’ 


In April, 1884, Prince Orloff was replaced 
in Paris by Baron Mohrenheim. The new 
Ambassador had known Prince Bismarck 
well in Berlin, and he had at Copenhagen 
often seen the future Tsar Alexander III., 
who made frequent visits to his father-in- 
law, King Christian. He found in Paris 
M. Hansen, whom he had known at Copen- 
hagen. When Alexander III. (‘‘the most Rus- 
sian of Russians’’) ascended the throne, he 
became his own Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. He was persuaded, says Hansen, 
that the preponderance of Germany in Eu- 
rope was a danger to Russia; but if he, the 
autocrat, was to place his hand in the hand 
cf republican France, it was at least neces- 
sary that France should express her desire 
clearly, and should prove by actions that 
Russia could really trust her.” An occa- 
sion came. On the 7th of January, 1887, 
three Bulgarian delegates came to ask the 
French Government to help Bulgaria in the 
choice of a prince and in the arrangement 
of her difficulties with Russia. M. Flourens, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, told the dele- 
gates that, in his opinion, the Bulgarians 


ought to take great account of the feelings | 


of Russia, to whom Bulgaria owed her ex- 
istence. This declaration gave great satis- 
faction at St. Petersburg. On the 14th 
of March, 1887, was published a ukase of 
the Tsar, which forbade all foreigners to 
buy land in the occidental provinces of Rus- 
sia. This measure gave great dissatisfac- 
tion to Germany; in answer to it, and in 
consequence of the friction which was more 


and more felt between the Governments 


of Germany and Russia, the text of the | 


treaty of the Austro-German alliance was 
published in ertenso (the date of the treaty 
is October 7, 1879) in the Reichsanzieger 


3, 1888; and shortly afterwards the German 
Chancellor negotiated with Italy a military 
convention. Alexander III. was unmoved 
and changed his attitude no whit. 

One of the difficulties which rendered the 
genesis of the Franco-Russian alliance so 
slow and seemed to make any understanding 
impossible, 
in France. 
came President of a new ministry, and M. 


were exchanged before the close of the year. 


| They were given by M. de Mohrenheim and 


was the ministerial instability 
In April, 1888, M. Floquet be- | 


by M. Ribot in the name of their respective 
governments. ‘From this historical hour,” 
says M. Hansen, “it may be said, the two 
countries emerged from the isolation in 
which they were before.” 

It was thought necessary to complete this 
accord by a military convention, as it was 


| notorious that, since 1888, the Powers of the 


de Freycinet took the portfolio of War. There | 


was a legend current in Paris which repre- 
| war. Prince Bismarck and Moltke had taken 


sented M. Floquet (then an unknown law- 


yer), at the time of the visit of Alexander | 


II. to the Emperor Napoleon, screaming on 
the steps of the palace when the Tsar 
passed near him and some other lawyers, 
“Vive la Pologne, monsieur!"" M. Floquet 


' 
| thought it necessary, when he became Presi- 
sations with M. de Chaudordy, he went so | 








dent of the Chamber, to get himself pre- 
sented to M. de Mohrenheim; the legend was 
forgotten—somebody else had cried, ‘‘Vive la 
Pologne, monsieur,’’ the Tsar had never 
heard the exclamation. 

Under the ministry of M. Goblet there was 
an unfortunate incident. A war-ship, com- 
manded by Admiral Olry, threw some shells 
at a band of Cossacks who, under the 
leadership of Atchinoff, had _ established 
themselves in a_ territory belonging to 
France, under pretext of a mission to Abys- 
sinia. The incident had no consequences of 
importance, as the French minister believed 
that Atchinoff was an adventurer, who had 
no real mission. The successor of M. Goblet 
was M. Spuller, of whom M. Hansen says 
that ‘“‘ his personal character and his some- 
what slow mind did not incline him to any 
great enterprises in the domain of foreign 
policy. He considered prudence and 
reserve as the principal duties of a Minister 
of Foreign Affairs.” 


M. Ribot assumed the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs on March 17, 1890, and on March 18 
Europe learned with surprise that Prince 
Bismarck had resigned, after having con- 
ducted the affairs of Prussia and afterwards 
of Germany for twenty-eight years. The 
young Emperor was not disposed to accept 
an almost dictatorial direction, and “Bis- 
marck had forfeited the friendship of Rus- 
sia, which did not forgive him his ingrati- 
tude after the services which the Russian 
Government had rendered the German po- 
licy.”” On March 29, 1890, several Nihilists, 
denounced to the French Government by M. 
Durnovo, Russian Minister of the Interior, 
were arrested in Paris by order of the 
French Government, and Alexander III. of- 
fered his thanks to M. Laboulaye, the 
French Ambassador in St. Petersburg. This 
incident had probably much to do with the 
succcess which M. Laboulaye obtained when 
the Tsar consented 
squadron at Cronstadt. For forty years no 
French man-of-war had been seen in the 
Russian waters of the Baltic. On July 25, 
1891, the squadron of Ad-niral Gervais en- 
tered the port of Cronstadt, where it was 
visited by the Tsar, accompanied by the 
Empress and by all the members of his fa- 
mily. The Emperor of Russia heard bare- 
headed and standing the ‘‘ Marseillaise."’ 
Popular demonstrations took place in St. 
Petersburg. It was felt that the Franco- 
Russian friendship was assuming the cha- 
racter of an alliance. M. de Laboulaye and 
M. de Giers, after the visit to Cronstadt, set 
to work to give a concrete form to these 
friendly relations. After negotiations, se- 


to receive a French | 
| any contribution whatever to which the lat- 





' 


Triple Alliance had signed military protocols 
providing against all the eventualities of a 


a personal part in the negotiation of these 
conventions. In case of mobilization, these 
conventions gave an advantage to the Triple 
Alliance. M. de Freycinet in France and 
Gen. Vannovsky in Russia prepared the 
terms of a dual military convention, which 
was signed ad referendum in the autumn of 
1892. In 1893 the Tsar decided to send to 
Toulon a squadron under Admiral Avellan, 
to return officially the visit to Cronstadt 
Meanwhile negotiations were continuing be- 
tween the governments M 
Périer affixed his signature, at the end of 
1893, to a new diplomatic document, which 
was signed in Petersburg by M. Giers: at 
the same moment the military convention 
received its definitive signatures, and thus 
says M. Hansen, was accomplished “one of 
the most important acts of this century.” 


two Casimir 


Here the account of M. Hansen stops 
Great events have followed: the tragicai 
death of M. Cernot and of Alexander Il 
the visit of the new Emperor, Nicholas IL, 


and of the Empress to France in October, 
1896, and lately the visit of M. Faure to 
Russia; but they have brought no change 
in the situation in its diplomatic aspect 
The Franco-Russian alliance has existed 
since 1893. 

”__ 


Correspondence. 


AN EMENDATION 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In a recent issue, you mentioned that 
a law had been passed lately by the Iowa 
Legislature which imposed a tax upon the 
premium income of European insurance 
companies greater than the tax imposed 
upon the premium income of American com- 
panies, and that such discrimination is for- 
bidden by an article of the Treaty of 1850 
between the United States and Switzerland. 
This article you quoted, with less than your 
usual care, as follows: 

“No higher impost, under whatever name, 
shall be exacted from the citizens of one of 


the two countries residing or established in 
the other country in which they reside, nor 


ter shall not be liable." 


Between the words ‘‘other’’ and ‘‘country” 
should be inserted the words “than shall be 
levied upon citizens of the."’ Even then, 
the sentence is not quite a model of precise 
expression. Somewhat clearer is the French 
version, which parallels the English in the 
Statutes at Large, vol. xi., p. 587. 

Yours truly, ) oar 

BALTIMORE, September 16, 1807 . 


GORDON AND HIS MISSION. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 
Str: The God of things as they are has 





not had His dues in Gen. Gordon's case. 


Will you kindly insert a correction as to | 


matter of fact? Your issue of Septem- 


ber 2 remarks that when Gordon reached 


Khartum ‘‘he 
Mahdi must be smashed up and that evacua- 
tion would be an indelible disgrace."’ What 
he really said was that abandoning the gar- 
risons would be an indelible disgrace; a 
very different utterance, for evacuation 
meant the safe withdrawal of the various 
garrisons, which made one-half his mission; 
Mr. Gladstone’s words in the House of Com- 
mons being that he had been sent “for the 
double purpose of evacuating the garrisons 
and reconstituting the country.”’ Gen. Gor- 
don’s honesty of purpose and of deed is 
plain enough for those who take the trouble 
to investigate the facts. 
LOUISE KENNEDY. 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1897. 

[Gordon’s mission, however, was in- 
tended to be a peaceful one, and his 
conversion of Khartum into the base of 
operations for a ruthless war was nei- 
ther in the spirit of his instructions nor 
calculated to relieve the garrisons whose 
abandonment he thought would be 
“mean.’’ In short, his policy was non- 
evacuation.— Kp. Natron. | 


DANTE AND HIS COUNTRYMEN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: ‘‘Dantophilist’s’’ explosion of right- 
eous wrath, in your issue of September 16, 
against the notion that “in Italy itself the 
great poet is a name to worship convention- 
ally more than elsewhere,’’ reminds me of 
a like explosion on the part of Byron. I 
note in his journal, Jaunary 29, 1821: 


“Read Schlegel. Of Dante he says, ‘that 
at no time has the greatest and most na- 
tional of all Italian poets ever been much 
the favourite of his countrymen.’ ’Tis false! 
There have been more editors and commen- 
tators (and imitators, ultimately) of Dante 
than of all their poets put together. Not a 
favourite! Why, they talk Dante—write 
Dante—and think and dream Dante at this 
moment [1821] to an excess which would 
be ridiculous but that he deserves it.’ 


The cheap two-volume Murray editien 
quotes, in a foot-note, this parallel utter- 
ance from Medwin’s ‘Conversations’: 

“I don’t wonder,’’ said Lord Byron, ‘at 
the enthusiasm of the Italians about Dante. 
He is the poet of liberty. Persecution, exile, 
the dread of a foreign grave, could not 
shake his principles. There is no Italian 
gentleman, scarcely any well-educated girl, 
that has not all the finer passages of Dante 
at the finger’s ends; particularly the Ra- 
vennese, The Guiccioli, for instance, can 
almost repeat any part of the Divine Co- 
medy.”’ ’ J. M. H. 


ITHACA, Seprember 21, Is07. 


TOKENS OF WOE ONCE MORE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sin: Having but just returned from a 
sojourn of more than a year in Greece and 
Europe, I have been overhauling the pe- 
riodicals that have accumulated in my study 
during that period. Consequently, I have 
just discovered Mr. Ridgeway’s learned arti- 
cle in the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 
1896, entitled, ‘‘What People Produced the 
Objects Called Mycenwan ?” An outline or 
announcement of this article had already 


began to cry out that the | 





The 


Nation. 


appeared in the Academy in July, 1895. Mr. | 


Ridgeway examines the ancient authors to 
see if they supply us with accounts of any 


people which (1) occupied Peloponnesus, At- | 
tica, Crete, Thessaly, Boeotia, Thera, Asia | 
| Minor, Egypt, Rhodes, Cyprus, Italy, and (2) | 
| used a form of script which was intelligible 


to people who lived in places distant from 
each other: for instance, in Peloponnesus 
and in Asia Minor. 

The following is a survey of the results of 
Mr. Ridgeway's profound study: 

(1.) An ancient people called Pelasgi in- 
habited Greece. 

2.) A class of remains are found not only 
in Hellas, but in Asia Minor, Egypt, Rhodes, 
Thera, Crete, Italy, and Sicily, all of 
which places, according to Greek tradition, 
were occupied by Peiasgians. 

(3.) The Pelasgians were the primitive in- 
habitants of Mycene and Tiryns, and were 
conquered by the Achzans only a_ short 
time before the of the Homeric 
epos. 

(4.) The Pelasgians were the builders of 
Mycenez and Tiryns. 

(5.) The palace of Menelaus at Sparta 
was built by the Pelasgians. 

(6.) The same is true of the palace of 
Alcinoos. 

(7.) The prehistoric walls at Athens are 
Pelasgic. 

(8.) The prehistoric building at Cnossus 
in Crete is Pelasgic. 

(9.) The Tokens of Woe are mentioned 
by Homer in connection with Proetus, the 
Pelasgian King of Tiryns. 

(10.) The Tokens of Woe were understood 
in Lycia at a time when there were abso- 
lutely no Greek colonies on the seaboard of 
Asia Minor. 

(11.) Symbols resembling the Hittite have 
been found on gems of Crete and Peloponne- 
sus, and on vessels from Peloponnesus and 
Attica. 

(12.) Legends show contact between Greece 
and the East in three quarters: (1) Egypt 
(lo, Danaus), (2) Lycia (Cyclops, Bellero- 
phon), (3) northwest end of Asia Minor 
(Argonauts, Telephus, Pelops). 

(13.) There are serious discrepancies be- 
tween the civilization of the Homeric 
poems and that of the Mycenzan age. 

The Pelasgians were the only race that 
answers all the conditions; it was, therefore, 
the creator of the Mycenzan art and the in- 
ventor of the Tokens of Woe. Mr. Ridgeway 
is but carrying out the view held by Thu- 
cydides in regard to the Pelasgians, who 
yielded to the superior valor and weapons 
of a kindred but less numerous and less 
STERRETT. 


period 


eivilized race. as EB. 
AMHERST, September 13, 1897. 


A UNIQUE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: The Grosvencr Library of this city 
is a reference library from which books 
cannot be taken away. It is in receipt of 
a small income from the city. I wish to 
draw your attention to the way in which its 
money is being expended. As I cannot 
trespass upon your valuable space to any 
great extent, I take one subject—the human 
intellect. The following works, all of them 
of the first class, are not obtainable at the 
rrosvenor: Maudsley’s ‘Physiology of the 
Mind,’ the same author’s ‘Pathology of the 
Mind,’ Bastian’s ‘The Brain as an Organ 
of Mind.’ 


The following books have been 
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bought this year: Fowler's ‘Self-Instructor 
in Phrenology’ (published in 1857), Combe’s 
‘Elements of Phrenology’ (published in 
1835), Grimes’s ‘Ethcrology and the Phreno- 
Philosophy of Mesmerism and Magic Elo- 
quence’ (published in 1851). 

I presume that the excuse for buying the 
last three books is that there has been a de- 
mand for them. A suitable answer would 
be that it is the duty of the trustees of a 


library aided by the city to try to turn the 





minds of readers in the right direction, and 
that a person who asks for a book upon 
phrenology should be referred to a cyclo- 
peedia, where he will learn the truth, and 
not to an antiquated treatise which contains 
virtually nothing that is true. The library 
of which I am writing has no money to 
waste upon books that have no value be- 
yond some trivial historical interest, and the 
absence of standard works by recognized 
authorities reflects no credit upon the insti- 
tution. Since the beginning of the year, 
more than a dozen out-of-date pseudo-scien- 
tific books have been placed upon the 
shelves, while true science has, in my opt- 
nion, been neglected, although some scien- 
tific works have been bought. 

If any of your readers know of any other 
refereuce library, aided by city funds, where 
a similiar policy is pursued, I should be in- 
terested to learn thename of it.—Yours, etc., 

LAWRENCE IRWELL. 


76 West TUPPER STREET, 
BUFFALO, N, Y,, September 14, 1897. 


Notes. 


Preliminary autumn announcements of D. 
Appleton & Co. include ‘Industrial Free- 
dom,’ by David MacGregor Means, with an 
introduction by David A. Wells; ‘Evolution- 
ary Ethics and Animal Psychology,’ by E. 
P. Evans; ‘The Psychology of Suggestion,’ 
by Boris Sidis, with an introduction by 
William James; ‘Bibliography of Education,’ 
by Will S. Monroe; ‘Punctuation, and Other 
Matters of Form,’ by F. Horace Teall; ‘The 
Story of the Cowboy,’ by E. Hough; R. 
Lydekker’s ‘Natural History,’ illustrated; 
‘French Literature,’ by E. Dowden; ‘A His- 
tory of Dancing,’ by Gaston Vuillier, co- 
piously illustrated; and a translation of the 
‘Suppressed Letters of Napoleon’ just edited 
by Léon Lecestre. 

Edward Arnold will bring out ‘Recollec- 
tions of Aubrey De Vere’—of in the sub- 
jective sense; ‘The Autobiography and Let- 
ters of the Right Hon. John Arthur Roe- 
buck,’ edited by Robert Eaton Leader; ‘A 
Memoir of Anne J. Clough,’ principal of 
Newnham College,’ by her niece, Bertha 
Clough; ‘Style,’ by Prof. Walter Raleigh; 
‘Old English Glasses,’ drinking vessels, by 
Albert Hartshorne, illustrated; ‘Rowing,’ by 
R. C. Lehmann; ‘The Art of Deer-Stalking,’ 
by William Scrope; ‘Reminiscences of a 
Huntsman,’ by the Hon. Grantley F. Berke- 
ley; ‘Benin, the City of Blood,’ by Com- 
mander Bacon, R. N.: and ‘The Chippen- 
dale Period in English Furniture,’ by K. 
Warren Clouston. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. have nearly ready 
‘Seven Years in Sierra Leone,’ by Dr. A. T. 
Pierson, who records the missionary service 
of William A. B. Johnson from 1816 to 1823; 
and ‘The Gist of Japan,’ by the Rev. R. B. 
Peery. 

The new firm of book publishers in this 
city, Doubleday & McClure Co., begin with a 
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series of ‘‘Little Masterpieces,"’ edited by 
Prof. Bliss Perry of Princeton; ‘ Tales of the 
Real Gypsy,’ by Paul Kester; ‘The Open 
Boat, and Other Tales of Adventure,’ by 
Stephen Crane; ‘Character Stories’; ‘Taken 
from Life,’ verses by J. Whitcomb Riley, 
etc., from that periodical; and ‘Bird Neigh- 
bors,’ by Neltje Blanchan, with an introduc- 
tion by John Burroughs and fifty full-page 
pictures in color. They will also control 
the New York market for Mark Twain's 
forthcoming work, ‘Following the Equator.’ 

Macmillan Co. will have ready next month 
‘Social and Ethical Interpretation in Mental 
Development,’ by Prof. James Mark Baldwin 
of Princeton. 

George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, 
have in press ‘The Latimers,’ a tale of the 
Western Insurrection of 1794, by Henry 
Christopher McCook, and ‘Ole 
Plantation Stories,’ collected from original 


Rabbit's 


sources by Mary Alicia Owen, with illustra- 
tions. 

‘The New Man: A Chronicle of the Mo- 
dern Time,’ by Dr. Ellis Paxson Oberholt- 
zer, will be published by the Levytype Co., 
Philadelphia. 

‘Memorial Day, and Other 
Richard Burton, and ‘Free to Serve,’ a tale 
of Colonial New York, are to be issued next 
month by Copeland & Day, Boston. 

The fifth volume of ‘Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature’ (Ginn & 
Co.) will be a Child memorial volume, with 
contributions by Profs. C. E. Norton, A. 3S 
Hill, F. B. Gummere, G. L. Kittredge, Kuno 
Francke, and others. 


Poems,’ by 


William Doxey, San Francisco, will issue 
a new and enlarged edition of ‘The Purple 
Cow,’ a collection of vagaries from Gellett 
Burgess’s Lark; the ‘Lark Almanac,’ thir- 
ty-two cartoons from that periodical of 
blithe memory, with decorated cover; ‘The 
Little Blue Fox, and Other Creatures,’ by 
President Jordan of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, illustrated by child readers; and 
‘The Art of Little Children,’ by Corrado 
Ricci, translated by Louise Maitland. 

There is much that is mediocre in ‘Voices 
of Doubt and Trust,’ selections, in prose 
and verse, by Volney Streamer (Brentano's), 
yet it is a fresh compilation that will com- 
mend itself to many. It has not overlooked 
such late appearances as Goldwin Smith's 
‘Guesses at the Riddle of Existence’ and 
William James’s ‘Will to Believe.’ Huxley 
and Morley are freely drawn upon, and 
here is Darwin’s famous confession of per- 
plexity on the subject of the existence of 
a supreme being. Good judgment has been 
shown in what has been taken from Whit- 
man; the Browning excerpts are not remark- 
able in themselves. 
and suspected more carelessness in the 
proof-reading—‘‘thou are,” p. &. “new- 
pledged hope,’’ p. 168, and punctuation that 
needs rectifying even if true tothe original 

In the ‘Heroes of the Nations” Series (G 
P. Putnam’s Sons), Col. W. C. Church gives 
the ‘Life of Gen. Grant.’ It is a somewhat 
larger volume than most of the similar se- 
ries, and the author has used his spa 
judiciously to introduce occasion 
tions from others. It takes the strongly eulo- 
gistic view of every phase of Grant's lif: 


We have observed some 





military and civil, as seems almost a neces- 


‘sity in the conception of such a class of 


books. Its variation in method from 
preceding lives of Grant will, however, giv: 
it a distinct and useful place 

‘Tom Mocre in Bermuda’ is the title of a 











The Nation. 


} 
| little brochure privately printed at ae 


caster, Mass., by the author, J. C. Lawrence | 
Clark. It gathers up the facts and some of | 
the legends connected with Moore's resi- 
dence in the “bright little Isle,”’ which, with 
liberal citations of his verse and a good sup- 
ply of illustrations, make a not unpleasing 
Moore continued to hold the office 
of Registrar in Bermuda for many vears 


whole. 


after his return to England, his actual dis 
charge of its duties having been limited 
to less than four months. In 1844 he was 
removed from office by an unfeeling govern- 
ment, on the ground of non-residence—a 
non-residence which had then continued for 
forty years! Truly those were the pre 
Adamite days of the civil service. 

Mr. R. Van Bergen’s ‘The Story of Japan,’ 
published by the American Book Company. 
is an extremely accurate as well as enter- 
taining sketch of the history of Japan for 
school or home reading. Its numerous pic- 
tures are very valuable for a history, and 
are intelligible specimens of Japanese art 
Map, index, and print are unexceptionable, 
and in the whole work we have been able 
to discover but one misprint, that of Lagoda 
for Ladoga, the name of an American ship. 
Mr. Van Bergen’s position, as a teacher in 
the Nobles’ School in Tokyo, and his know 


ledge of Dutch and Japanese, make this a | 


trustworthy sketch of the history of Japan, 
and it is rendered attractive by a good many 
characteristic anecdotes and classic stories 
Besides dealing not too roughly with the 
ancient mythology, he brings the story down 
to the present time, showing clearly, also. 
that the moving force in Japan and the 


creator of public opinion is still, as for a 


thousand years past, the gentry, who con 
stitute about one-tenth of the nation. The 
style is suitable for young people 

The thirty-second annual issue of the 
‘Jahrbuch der 
published by Schmid & Francke at Berne. ts 


a volume of 452 pages, with thirty-nine il 


Schweizer Alpenclub,’ just 


> , 
Reilage containing four 


lustraticns and a 


maps and a catalogue of the library of the 


h 
club. The contents are chiefly records of 
excursions with their scientific results, and 
Switzerland 
Especially interesting are Dr. A. Zschokke's 
“History of Mountain-Climbing.”” H. Cor- 
revon's “The Flora of Switzerland and 


reviews of recent works on 


its 
Preservation,’ and a paper on “The Periodic 
Variations of the Glacters of the Alps." by 
F. A. Forel and L. Du Pasquier 
Troll-Borostyani’s ‘Das Weib 


y 


Irma von 

ind seine Bekleidung’ (Leipzig: Spohr) is 
> ary t ’ Ireen nt 

an earnest and urgent plea for a thorough 


. >. ratarm _ > . scaontial . ‘ 
ress-reform as one of he essential condi- 





r education 
and in the realization of her present aims 
and aspirations. The author's etrictures on 


female apparel as unhyegier unesthet 


be effective at a time when the si 


premacy 


of the bicycle has already begun to emanci- 














pate the fair sex from the tyranny of fashien 
Ty nar? +) WDarracda Y = ?, 2’ 
s fore part the Harrard Graduates 
~ nr \q ryt my ~ 4 —~? . ; le 
: or September is emphatically a 
nemorial number. Here are to be found the 
thre on of Col 
Rot , with y * . 
Lobe with a photographic 
view of St s's masterpiece; and here 
ais > a af } 7 





of the late Prof. Lane and 


Prof. F. D. Allen, with brief sketches. Prof 





rt, by the way, calls attention to the rule 

Harvard that members of the faculty die 
i Mr. T 
W. Higginson contributes some highly inte- 


ation rather than in harness 


r 
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esting correspondence with his father on 


the part of Dr. Cogswell, Ticknor, and Eve 
rett during their sta¥ at Gdttingen. In the 


abundant provision of university news are to 
be noticed the formal transfer and taking 


over of the Peabody Museum, and the move 


ment to erect a suitable memorial to the 


late Charles Eliot, “to associate his name 


with some permanent feature of that Metro 


creation.’ 


S. Rackemann, No. 23 Court Street 


politan Park System which is so largely his 


Contributions may be sent to C 


Boston 


The committee to determine the application 
, 


| 


Adams, and embraces Prof. ¢. S$ 
Messrs. Olmsted, Mr. H. S. Hunnewell, and 


other apt counsellors of both sexes 


invention which has been groundlessly su 


the late Prof 


of the fund is headed by Charles Francis 


Sargent 


The October number of the Laer Bhas 
torical Review will contain a series of 
resting letters from and to Eli Wh ¥ 


displaying more perfectly than has hither 
been possible the history of the vent 


and early promotion of the cotton ez ‘ 


posed to have arrested the groundlesslv as 


sumed tendency of Southern slaverv, at the 
close of the last century, to terminate of s 
own accord. The nt ‘ and the s 





ceeding will print a posthumous cha 
H ‘ 


Herbert Tuttle's 


‘overing nearly e whole 


campaign of 1758 


We are glad to notice. among the 


signs of a revival of historical study in the 
South, the appearance of the first of an an 


1ual series of Historical Papers, published 


by the Historical Society of Trinity College 





i 1 
army in 1865. Among the several biographies 
is one of the late zealous antiquarian, Ed 
vard Graha Davis, whose portrait accom 
panies it. The papers are the work of stu 
dents, and are purposely not severely re 


vised for the literary form 


The Yukon gold fields and Alaska are th: 





si of a very useful note in the Septen 
ber Bulletin of the Boston Public Library 


. : 
relative to a list of the works, practically 


complete, which it contains on this region 
Th 
The 





is also a list of fifty-one titles of the 
most valuable magazine articles which have 
appeared from 1870 to the present time 

Phe project of constructing a railway from 
the Mediterranean to Aleppo, which twenty 
seven years ago excited so much interest 
has been revived, this time by the son of 
the Governor-General of the district He 
is making strenuous efforts to obtain a cor 
cession to build the road, and does not ask 


for an indemn would 





e amply sufficient to ena 


basis The 


Alexandretta, the Mediterranean terminus of 
. 


ity, believing the traffic 
ble it to run on a 
paying t 


(Consul a 


American 


the proposed line, 


and the only natural har 
bor on the Syrian coast, estimates that cara- 
vans numbering half a million animals an 
nually come to this port from Bagdad and 

There 
are shipped to the United States alone 60,000 
The port 
is served by twenty-four regular steamers 


the country beyond the Euphrates 


amel-loads of licorice root yearly 


a month, besides ‘‘numerous ‘tramps’ and 


eailing ships.’’ 
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According to recent news from Athens, 
Kavvadias has found an inscription which 
assigns the building -of the temple of the 
Nike Apteros to the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury B. Cc. with absolute certainty. This is 
very gratifying to Dérpfeld, who has main- 
tained, against Furtwingler and Wolters, 
that this temple was older than the Propy- 
lea. 

Recently an inscription was found in 
Megalopolis concerning Dizus, the Megalo- 
politan General who is mentioned at length, 
but with disapprobation, by Polybius and 
Pausanias. He was General of the Achzans 
repeatedly during the period of the capture 
of Corinth, and summoned the Achzans to 
the hopeless struggle against Mummius. He 
was censured because, after the defeat, he 
fled from Corinth to Megalopolis, where, 
after killing his wife to prevent her being 
made prisoner, he committed suicide by 
drinking poison. 

When the Jubilee honors were distributed, 
it was announced that Queen Victoria had 
awarded a peerage to Sir Donald Smith, a 
wealthy Canadian, who represents the Do- 
minion in London as High Commissioner. 
Much curiosity arose as to the title the new 
peer would choose. Some hundreds of tele- 
grams went to Sir Donald from Canada, sa- 
luting him as Lord Glencoe; but, if that 
had been the new peer’s selection, he would 
have raised the whole clan of the Macdon- 
alds against his presumption. Then, there 
was the chance of Montreal being taken 
for the title, for it is with that city that Sir 
Donald has been particularly identified. 
Here, again, there was an objection, for that 
place had already been annexed when Mr. 
Powlett Thompson, a former Governor of 
Canada, was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Sydenham and Montreal. The existence of 
these difficulties, no doubt, caused the delay 
in the gazetting of the grant of the peerage, 
which was done only on the 24th of Au- 
gust, when it was made known that the 
High Commissioner for Canada had become 
“Baron Strathcona and Mount Royal, of 
Glencoe in the County of Argyll, and of 
Mount Royal in the Province of Quebec and 
Dominion of Canada.’’ The result is a com- 
promise, which shows that the junior noble- 
man of the United Kingdom had one eye 
upon Glencoe and the other eye upon Mon- 
treal. 

F. Gutekunst, the well-known photogra- 
pher of Philadelphia, has issued copies of a 
striking imperial portrait of Mrs. John 
Drew, taken in 1895. The distinguished 
actress is represented as she appeared in 
private life, and the entire absence of the- 
atrical accessory or affectation is one of 
the most noteworthy and pleasing charac- 
teristics of the picture. The facial expres- 
sion is admirably natural, and is strongly 
suggestive of the mental and bodily vigor 
with which Mrs. Drew was endowed almost 
to the very end of her long life. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce for 
early publication the third five-year supple- 
ment (1892-96) to ‘Poole’s Index to Peri- 
odical Literature.’ The late Dr. Poole’s as- 
sociate and successor in this work, Mr. W. 
I, Fletcher, has been assisted in the present 
hew issue by Mr. Franklin O. Poole of the 
Boston Atheneum, a nephew of Dr. Poole. 
The volume, as the first issue since Dr. 
Poole’s death, will contain his portrait and 
a brief biographical sketch. This supple- 
ment will be nearly one-third larger than 
either of the preceding ones, and will con- 





tain references to 1,355 volumes, belonging to 
185 distinct periodicals. These are all that 
have survived of the 404 publications which 
have been included in Poole’s Index, all the 
others having been suspended. Of the 
sixty-four oldest periodicals in the Index, 
beginning with the Edinburgh Review in 
1801, just one-eighth survive, three of the 
eight being American, namely, the North 
American Review (1813), Amcrican Journal 
of Science (1819), and Journal of the Frank- 
lin Institute (1826). While only  three- 
eighths of the survivors are American, for- 
ty, or nearly two-thirds, of the original six- 
ty-four were such. The following tabular 
statement is interesting: 

No. of ‘Poole’ No. Net 


Decade. 





18 2 16 
15 
23 6 
47 21 26 
31 14 17 
57 29 28 
49 45 
: 90 37 53 
1891-96, 6 years ........- 55 23 2 


As these figures relate only to the peri- 
odicals included in ‘Poole’s Index,’ which is 
always decidedly conservative as to the in- 
clusion of new ventures, they show but a 
part of the truth as to the rapid rise and 
fall of periodical publications. 


—Some dozen or more years ago a separate 
department of classical antiquities was cre- 
ated at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
and an expert was appointed as its cura- 
tor. The wisdom of this step soon made it- 
self apparent in the numerous and well- 
chosen additions to the collection of casts 
of Greek and Roman sculpture, and still 
more in the publication of an excellent cata- 
logue of this collection. Such a catalogue is 
indispensable to every serious student in 
the earlier stages of his progress, but to 
this day no other considerable museum in 
the country has anything valuable of the 
sort to offer. The greatest forward stride, 
however, has been made by the Boston Mu- 
seum within the past three years. Generous 
bequests have put the institution in pos- 
session of funds, no small portion of which 
has been devoted by the Trustees to the 
purchase of original works of Greek art. 
Opportunities for such purchases do not lie 
in every one’s way, but they may be hunt- 
ed out by alert and experienced connois- 
seurs, as new objects of value are unearthed 
or as old collections in private hands are 
dispersed. Such opportunities have been 
skilfully seized in the interest of the Bos- 
ton Museum. The acquisitions of the last 
two years have been for some time install- 
ed, and a third lot is, we understand, soon 
to arrive. If measured by comparison with 
the great museums of Europe, the collec- 
tions in Boston are still small. Only a be- 
ginning has been made, but such as already 
exercises a potent attraction upon students 
and lovers of Greek art, far and near. Here, 
as nowhere else in America, fine examples 
of almost every branch of Greek art may 
be seen and enjoyed. Thus there are ex- 
cellent specimens of the beautiful coinage 
of Greece, as well as of Greek goldsmiths’ 
work. The collection of Greek vases is 
more extensive, and bids fair to become, in 
quality at least, one of the famous collec- 
tions of the world. There are already in 
the cases pieces of which any one is worth 
a long journey to see, and we hear that a 
vase more magnificent than anything pre- 
viously acquired, a great crater, well known 
to specialists as one of the most superb 





productions of the Greek potter’s art, is 
soon to be received. To crown all, there are 
pieces of sculpture in bronze and in marble 
of such beauty that they would be eagerly 
coveted by any museum in the world. Pho- 
tographs and casts, indispensable as these 
are, can never take the place of such ori- 
ginal masterpieces. The Trustees of the 
Boston Museum, by their enlightened and 
liberal policy, have earned a gratitude which 
will be more and more widespread as the 
facts hecome more generally known and as 
the serious study of art history develops 
among us. Should they go on in the path 
upon which they have entered, Boston may 
come to take rank, if not with Athens, 
Rome, Paris, London, and Berlin, at least 
with Vienna, Munich, and Florence, as a 
centre for the study of Greek art. 


—An Anglo-American sends us the fol- 
lowing note from London: 


“When in the neighborhood of Oxford re- 
cently, I looked in at the Bodleian Library. 
The Assistant Librarian, Mr. Falconer Ma- 
dan, was so good as to draw my attention to 
the fact that, among the Clarendon manu- 
scripts calendared by him, there were in- 
teresting papers relating to the early colo- 
nies in North America. Fellow-students of 
the history of English Colonies in Ame- 
rica will welcome the following extracts 
from Mr. Madan’s work: 

“16188. Paprs relating to the colonies of New 
England bets een 1661 and 1713. The places or sub- 
jects specially prominent are New York, about 
which there are many papers, 1667-1713; and the 
Five Nations of the Ind‘ans, 1701 08. There are 
also papers ab ut the Bermudas (1661: fol. 1.), 
Rhode Island (1664-5: fol 5), Connecticut (1660: 
fol. 10), Pennsylvania (1694 1701: fol. 24, ef. 160, 
‘State of the case between William Penn and the 
Fords,’ 1707), Canada (1702: fol. 38). Among the 
separate papers are: (a, fl. 19) ‘Copy of my L¢ 
Bellomont’s letter to my L* Summers, N. York, 12th 
May 1698°; (0, fol. 67). * Journal of the General As- 
sembly for . New York, . . . 5 Oct. 
1703 to 23 Oct.’; (ce, fol. 77), ‘An Act for the defence 
of the Frontiers,’ 1704; (d. fol. 217), ‘Proposal asa 
means for the Advancement in the province of New 
York . . . ,’ by the Rev. John Sharpe, 11 Mar. 
1712-3, suggesting a public school, library, and 
chapel, and giving a list of books ‘ given towards 
laying the Foundation of a Pu lic Library at New 
York.’ by Sharpe, May 15, 1715 (ful 225) Some of 
the documents are petitions to the first Earl of 
Clarendon; many are connected with the adminis- 
tration of his grandson, the third Earl. as Lord 

ornbury, Governor of New York (1701 08). At 
fol. 205 isa letter from the latrer (Apr. 28, 1710), 
alluding to his ‘escape’ from New York, and at 
folio 150, ‘Extracts from some letters & memorials 
relating to the Rt. Hble the L'C . . . * 1702- 
07, testifying to his care for the Church. These 
papers appear, from fol 8, to be partly at least 
lots 105 (and 106 8?) on the second day of the Rad- 
cliffe sale, 1764. Now MSS. Clarendon 1u2 

‘16189. 1 (p.1) ‘A briefe Narrative of the late 
Negotiation between his Majestjes Colony of the 
Massachusetts, and his Majestjes Comi- 
sioners,’ 18 May 1664—4 Mar. 1664-5, followed by a 
comment on it. 2 (p 113) A briefe description 
of New England, the present G uveroment & the 
Townes therein, written ip about 1670; begipning 
*‘ Westward from Penuobscott.’. The writer forti- 
fied a house in * Winnisime’ near Boston in a. D. 
1625 (p. 6). 3 (p. 141) A Lavin report, by Sir Wal- 
ter Walker, on the claim of France to the restora- 
ticn of Nova Scotia (Acadia), written in about 
a. D. 1665. and signed by the author; beginning, 
‘Recepto omni cum reverentia.’ Now MSS. Cla- 
rendon 103 * 


—K. Waliszewski’s ‘Peter the Great’ (Ap- 
pletons) has been translated from the origi- 
nal French by Lady Mary Loyd in the most 
admirable manner, with very few exceptions. 
The author is very decided in his views, 
and, as a whole, eminently fair in his hand- 
ling of disputed points, and in his inferences 
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from the facts which he draws from widely 


chosen historical sources. Occasionally, he 
seems inclined to take the ground which 
a Pole and a Roman Catholic would natural- 
ly occupy where questions of national 
character and religion are concerned, and 
the reader feels that the matter in hand 
might, possibly, admit of a diametrically 
opposite interpretation. The point which he 
does succeed in setting forth with praise- 
worthy force and clearness is, that Peter 
was the heir of his ancestors’ ambitions 
and strenuous efforts to obtain Western civi- 
lization, and not exclusively an original 
genius in any direction, although in all di- 
rections he was the typical Russian. This 
is, in fact, the text upon which the author 
insists, and rightly. ‘‘Peter,’’ he says, ‘‘was 
not a great man only—he was the most com- 
plete, the most comprehensive, and the most 
diversified personification of a great people 
that has ever appeared,”’ and he shows how 
his hero aroused the slumbering talents and 
the spiritual powers of his now mighty em- 
pire. A very excellent feature, which great- 
ly facilitates the difficult task of making a 
satisfactory portrait of such a man, is the 
division of the book into major and minor 
topic-parts. Another very valuable feature, 
especially for those who have access to for- 
eign libraries and can read the necessary 
languages, lies in the detailed and exact 
references to the historical sources of in- 
formation. The style is graphic, and the 
volume is as easy to read and as entertain- 
ing as a sensational novel, to which class of 
literature such a biography seems inevita- 
bly akin, at times. One or two serious mis- 
prints and errors should be corrected in 
future editions; such as, 1728 instead of 1718. 
on p. 281; and the statement on p. 443 that 
the Patriarch Philaretus ruled the country, 
in the name of his brother Michael, the 
first of the Romanoffs. Michael, elected 
Tsar at the age of sixteen, was the son of 
the Patriarch Philaretus. We may add, 
with a view to helping the English reader 
over the difficulties of pronunciation, that 
the accents upon the Russian words refer to 
the quantity of the vowels in French, not 
to the emphasis upon syllables in the 
original. 


—‘Le Sifflet et la Claque’ is the title of a 
curious historical study, full of research, 
which M. Louis Schneider contributes to the 
Rerue Bleue of July 24. M. Schneider holds 
that both applause and hissing, in modern 
civilization, date from an epoch not more re- 
mote than the seventeenth century. In the 
Middle Ages and during the Renaissance, 
theatrical representations were organized by 
the Church, and so were for the most part 
sheltered from criticism. Hissing was, in 
fact, a novelty to Racine, who attributes its 
origin to a comedy of Fontenelle’s, ‘“‘Aspar,”’ 
which was played in 1680: 

** Mais quand sifflets prire t commenc ment, 


Crest ij’y jo ais, j’en suis tomu.n ficéle), 
C'est al’ Aspar du sieur ue Fon enelle.’’ 





Up to that time, he said, an audience when | 
bored at the theatre had the choice only be- | 
tween going to sleep and going away. The 
claque is of even later date, an offspring of 
the eighteenth century, born at the epoch 
when actors, becoming of more and more 
importance, and also more and more “ca- 
botins,’’ found the need of assured and con- 
stant applause. The public, almost from the 
beginning, resented the demonstrations of 
the ‘“‘Romans,”’ as claquers were then called, 
and a long contest began. This was par- | 


| earthquakes than either brick or stone, will 


ticularly lively during the First Republic, 
and continued under the Empire. In 1809 it 
had become of sufficient gravity to occasion 
the arrest of the leader of the claque, a cer- 
tain Leblond, a wig-maker, with forty of his 
followers. The police report on this occa- 
sion shows that Leblond received tickets 
and jewels and money from dramatic au- 
thors, as well as from the actors and ac- 
tresses. It would be long to follow out the 
steps of M. Schneider's interesting history. 
It is enough to say that the claque still sur- 
vives throughout Europe, and is really as 
flourishing as ever in spite of all attempts to 
abolish it. In 1877 the ThéAtre-Francais 
attempted its suppression, but in vain. The 
Théatre-Historique actually suppressed it; 
but it was the ThéAtre-Historique, and not 
the claque, that died. In Vienna last year 
a fierce campaign was carried on against 
it, but the singers at the Imperial Opera 
threatened to strike in case this were not 
given up, and only some months ago the 
jubilee of Schoentag, for twenty-five years 
the leader of the opera claque, was cele- 
brated at Vienna. Schoentag, however, has 
a certain quasi-critical authority: he is a 
judge of playgoers, if not of plays, and is 
able often to give valuable advice to au- 
thors and actors. As to the vexed question 
of the right of the spectator to express his 
feelings by hisses or applause, French law 
appears to lay down as a rule that one 
may applaud as much as he likes, but hisses 
at his peril. 


—According to the Berlingske Tidende of 
Copenhagen, Dr. Edvard Ehlers’s study of 
leprosy in Iceland is soon to have a prac- 
tical result. The members of the I. O. O. F. 
of Denmark were so impressed by the state- 
inent of this specialist as to the increase of 
the disease that the order undertook, last 
year, to raise a fund for building a hospital 
on the island where those suffering might 
receive proper treatment without exposing 
others to contagion. Last May, when a large 
part of the required 100,000 kroner ($27,000) 
had been subscribed, Messrs. Beyer and 
Thuren, respectively physician and archi- 
tect, were sent to Iceland to decide on the 
site and the character of the building, and 
to make arrangements with the local Gov- 
ernment. They were received by the latter 
with the greatest enthusigsm, and every- 
thing was done to facilitate their work. The 
city of Reykjavik has presented for the site 
the peninsular Langarnaes, which is about 
two miles out of town, and all running ex- 
penses are to be borne by the Government of 
iceland. Should the building for three con- 
secutive years be put to any other use, it is 
ito revert to the Order; and in case at any 
time leprosy should die out on the island, its 
future disposition is to be determined by 
joint agreement of the Order and the Al- 
thing. A contract for the foundation has been 
made, and the building, which is to be of 
wood, as offering a better protection against 


be built either in Norway or Sweden and 
sent in sections. Not the least important 
feature in this new movement in the battle 
with disease is the power given to the au- 
thorities, by a recent act of the Althing, to 
compel the isolation of patients that are un- 
willin their homes The couly 
the fact that the new 
hospital will accommodate only a quarter of 
the 250 lepers in Iceland 


x to leave 





source for regret is 





RAMSAY'S CITIES OF PHRYGIA 


The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia; being 
an Essay of the Local History of Phrygia 
from the Earliest Times to the Turkish 
Conquest. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., 
LL.D., ete. Vol. 1., Part ii., West and Cen- 
tral Phrygia. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: H. Frowde. 1897. 
In a recent issue the author of the article 
on the British School at Athens mentioned 
the timorousness of British archwologists in 
the face of the classical and ecclesiastical 
traditions that prevail among British 
scholars. The above title of Mr. Ramsay's 
book illustrates the point in question, for 
on the continent of Europe the secondary 
title would be regarded as exactly descrip- 
tive of the scope of the work But Mr 
Ramsay has to pacify the conservative ele- 
ment, which is more or less hostile to 
archeology, pure and simple, and conse- 
quently the primary title of the book be- 
comes ‘The Cities and Bishoprics of Phry- 
gia,’ whereas, ip point of fact, the Bishoprics 
of Phrygia play a small role in this and the 
preceding volume, and even then they are 
disposed of in a summary manner at the 
close of the several chapters. Again, the 
latter part of the title, “from the Earliest 
Times to the Turkish Conquest,” is opeu to 
criticism, because, in spite of its many oon- 
ceded merits, the book cannot be regarded 
a history of 
Phrygia. The little that can be said of the 
ariwst times Mr. Ramsay says, but, roughly 
speaking, the book deals with the period 
from about 400 bB.c. to 400 a.pD.; the Byzan- 
tine period is more or less ignored, and a 
few words at the end of each chapter serve 
to do up the Turkish conquest; the evident 
object of the author being in some fasbion 
to justify broad title which bas 
for book The book not a 
history of Phrygia; an exact title would ove, 

Scraps from the Local History of Phrygia,” 
for that characterizes it precisely. 

The book is by polemics Mr 
Ramsay seems to have the unhappy faculty 
of making enemies of nearly all those who 
have travelled in Asia Minor in recent 
years; not only of those who have worked 
in codperation with him, but of men who 
travelled in entire independence of him. 
When he began his work in Asia Minor, 
some sixteen years ago, he owed much to 
the friendly suggestions of Gustav Hirsch- 
feld, the specialist on Asia Minor, the pol- 
shed gentleman, the brilliant scholar, who, 
after a sadly disappointing sojourn in the 
New York Cancer Hospital, of which the 
fame had brought him all the way from 
Konigsberg in Prussia, went back to Eu- 
rope two years ago to die miserably. But 
Mr. Ramsay succeeded in making a deaJly 
foe of Hirschfeld, who was disgusted at the 
treatment his work in Asia Minor received 
at Mr. Ramsay's hands, and he said so, in 
clearest terms, in his painstaking review of 
Namsay's ‘Historical Geography.’ Conse- 
quently, Mr. Ramsay's work for some years 
thereafter bristled with polemics against 
Hirschfeld, whom he constantly scored. 

Latterly Mr. Radet, author of ‘En Phry- 
gie,, has taken the place formerly occupied 
by Hirschfeld in Mr. Ramsay's books. The 
chief reason is that Radet makes the same 
charges against Ramsay that Hirschfeld 
made (we shall not repeat them here), and 
consequently Ramsay pours hot shot into 
Radet throughout this book. Mr. Radet, in 


as consecutive chronological 


the he 


chosen the is 


marred 











his brilliant but hurried and unbalanced 


eco 





work just named, reasons on _ incorrect | 

the difficult ques- 
tions of Phrygian topography, which 'n his | 
hands seem simpie enough, for the reason 
that he complacently leaves the difficulties 


entirely out of sight, because his knowledge | 


principles in regard to 


of the topography of Phrygia is insufficient 


or ineorrect. In the historical part of | 
his book, however, he is more’ suceess- 
ful, because he is more at home. Now, | 


we believe that Mr. Ramsay is always right 
in his criticisms of Mr. Radet’s topographical 
work. He tries hard, too, to conceal his tem- 
in courteous terms of Radet, 
but Not in 
his preface, but throughout the book as well, 


Mr. Ramsay claims that the world is quite 


per and write 


not always successfully. only 


wrong in charging him with failure to do 
justice to his co-laborers in the exploration 
of Asia Minor. And yet, for all that, the 


world is right on that question, at least, and 
Mr. 
that he seldom mentions his co-laborers ex- 
That, however, might 


Ramsay seems to be blind to the fact 


cept in disapproval. 
be easily excused by the necessity for btev- 
ity, but for the fact that his remarks of dis- 
approval are often in terms that 
cannot fail to wound and offend, Lecause 
they are curtly dogmatic and oftentimes 
hardly called for by the exigencics of the 
case. It must that 
in the present volume Mr. Ramsay is more 
courteous than for the criticisms 
of his earlier works have not failed to point 
this sin, and he has been taught to be 


couched 


be confessed, however. 


formerly, 


out 
more circumspect in regard to his fellows, 
all of he declares, “his valued 
friends if they will allow him to say so.” 


whom, are 

The present volume, then, is much better 
than its predecessor, and it treats of more 
important subjects. Besides that, Mr. Ram- 
say knows his ground better, having travel- 
led over it repeatedly in successive years in 
order to verify, add to, or correct the work 
of former journeys. And vet, in spite of 
these many journeys, we read with surprise, 
which almost approaches dismay, that there 
are still districts of Phrygia which he has 
not explored properly (e¢. g., the Karamyk 
Ora): and that in places which he has visit- 
ed repeatedly (¢. g., the Sebaste region) 
future travellers may confidently hope to 
make epigraphical and topographical dis- 
coveries But still, certainty is oftener 
reached in this volume, which, he tells us, 
was written and printed under more favor- 
able circumstances, less hurriedly, for 
the former unfavorable circumstances were 
due, after all, to Mr. Ramsay’s great hurry 
to get into print—a hurry that made it im- 
possible for him even to put his manuscript 
in proper order, This unfortunate hurry has 
marred all of Mr. Ramsay's work, from start 
to finish, brilliant though it be and lasting 
though it be. 


es, 


In spite of the greater certainty attained, a 
great many places are located conjecturally, 
though, in the absence of positive docu- 
mentary proof, this must not be reckoned 
against Mr. Ramsay, for we feel that in such 
cases he has made the very best use of the 
evidence before him. His books fairly 
bristle with interesting and suggestive facts, 
most of which may not be controverted, and 
must therefore be the basis of the work of 
every student of Anatolian matters, 
every future traveller in Asia Minor. Ram- 
say's books are clearly the offspring of 
they are live creations, because cre- 
ated by a powerful and ingenious mind that 
is stored with marvellous special learning. 


as of 


genius; 
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And by this special learning we do not mean 
simply a command of the entire literature of 


the subject, for that is supplemented by 


' an intimate acquaintance with the topogra- 


phy of the country, which, of course, is 
quite independent of book learning. All this 
is backed by judgment, keen critical insight, 
masterful power of analysis and combina 


| tion, and clear-cut originality. 
} 


In chapter x. find a lucid discussion 
of Eumeneia, the earliest Christian city of 
which record remains, its religion, history, 


monuments, government, tribes, and people. 


we 


In chapter xi. the immensely important 
Kele#na-Apameia-Kibotos is treated fully 
and satisfactorily. Every school-boy has 


read of Kelaene in his ‘Anabasis,’ for there 
the palace of Cyrus was situated, and in its 
park Cyrus used to hunt wild animals when 
Ramsay’s discussion of 


this locality, which has been so interesting 


he needed exercise. 


from the earlicst dawn of history to the 
present day, involves a dissection of the 
views entertained by Arundel, Hamilton, 


Hirschfeld, Hogarth, and Weber, all of whom 
have discussed the topography of the venera- 
ble site. But all of these men wrote with- 
out accurate and intimate knowledge of the 
topography, whose many difficult problems, 
as we confidently believe, have been settled 
definitely by Ramsay’s knowledge, ingenuity, 
and astuteness. It is interesting to note 
here that, with the help of Mrs. Ramsay, 
he discovered the Laughing and the Weep- 
ing Fountains. Equally interesting is the 
discussion of the fair Aulokrene, across the 
mountain east of Kelenze. This celebrated 
fountain will not fail to inspire the traveller 
because of the hoary legends associated with 
it. Of it Mr. Ramsay says:. 

“One lingers by this beautiful fountain, as 
joath to quit it as the traveller is to leave 
the shade of its trees and the murmur of its 
waters, and to go on over the shelterless 
plain on a hot day in summer. Hardly in 
Greece itself is there a spot more consecrated 
with legend. Here Athena sat on the rocks 
playing her newly invented flute, and saw 
her distorted face mirrored. in the water; 
here she threw away her flute, and Marsyas 
picked it up; here Marsyas contended with 
Apollo, and on that large plane-tree he was 
hung up to be flayed; in the plain below, 
Lityerses was slain by the sickles of the 
reapers; and so on. The physical features 
of the plain are so remarkable that we need 
not wonder to find so many legends attached 
to: it.” 


hen on he goes to a discussion of other 
Kele#nzan matters, such as Kel#@ne under 
Lydian rule, historical myths, Eumenes and 
the great landholders, the Pergamenian and 
Roman conquest, under the Roman Republic, 
under the Roman Empire, the public build- 
ings, sepulchral monuments, national and 
imperial cultus, popular assemblies, societies, 





guilds, magistrates, and officials, the Byzan- | 


tine period, the Turkish conquest, the terri- 
tory of Apameia. Let the above as 
an indication or specimen of the contents of 
the succeeding chapters. 


serve 


cease to be a ‘natter of controversy. The 
Church historian will be astonished at the 
{lood of light which innocent and unpromis- 
ing stones from the graves of men who had 
been incited to a new and better life by 
the converts of St. Paul, can be forced by 
the expert scholar to shed upon the history 
of early Christianity. We learn, among nu- 
merous other things, that Christianity dic 
not immediately remake the whole life and 
manners of its converts, who continued to 
live in many respects as before, being cha- 
racterized by most of the habits, and some, 
or evea many, of the faults of their old life 
and of the society in which they lived. They 
did not break with all their old _ habits, 
thoughts, feelings, and friends when they 
were converted. Externals remained the 
they continued to live in compary 
with the pagans, similar in respect of food, 
dress, surroundings, and appliances, fre- 
quenting the same forum, market, baths, 
shops, fairs, etc.; they observed the same 
laws of politeness in society; their houses 
were the same; they kept up the same family 
names, and when they died their graves, 
tombstones, and epitaphs were in the ordi- 
nary style at the very first, though soon 
slight variations in the epitaphs were in- 
troduced in order to avoid using the too 
pronounced pagan forms, while preserving 
the general character of the pagan epitaphs 
(pp. 485-6). Epitaphs were not openly Chris- 
tian until a comparatively late date, for in 
order to maintain their legal status in the 
state the Christians had to “keep dark.’ 
But as time went on, even early epitaphs 
began to be full of double-entendres, or hid- 
den meanings, full of words or phrases that 
had an exoteric and an ecsoteric meaning by 
which they might easily be recognized by 
the faithful. Indeed, their epitaphs often 
express publicly the deepest facts of the 
Christian faith, in language that would not 
offend pagan feeling, and that, too, on mo- 
numents which stood plain before the eyes 
of the world as witness to the faith. 


same, 


The elucidation of these esoteric phrases, 
formule, symbols, and the general criteria 
of the Christian epitaph makes intensely 
interesting reading. In the fourth century, 
which for Mr. Ramsay is late, all this was 
changed, for then the Christians, as such, 
had a legal standing; but still instances of 
open avowal of Christianity in epitaphs oc- 
cur as early as 180-200 A. D., ¢.9., in the 
case of Avircius Marcellus, Bishop of Hiero- 
polis. One curious fact in connection with 
the early Christian inscriptions is this, that 
the parentage of the deceased is rarely men- 
tioned, probably in strict compliance with 
the injunction of Matthew: ‘‘Call no man 
your father upon the earth, for one is your 
Mather which is in heaven.’’ The early 
martyrs disclaimed not only their parentage, 
but all the other relations of ordinary life, 
country, occupation, and rank, though this 


| does not appear in the epitaphs of ordinary 


For the student of the history of the ear- | 


ly Church the interest begins with chapter 


xii., which, along with chapter xvii., will be 
| Christian cathedral, that of Eumeneia, are 


studied with equal care and delight by geo- 
graphers, archeologists, and Church histo- 
rians. For Mr. Ramsay is clearly right in 
his claim that, for the future, the Christian 
antiquities of Phrygia are not to be a field 
for vague guessing: for instance, the -theo- 


ry of St. Paul's North-Galatian travels must | 


henceforth be banished from scientific works 


on Church history, and the Christian origin | 


society until later (pp. 487-500). It thrills 
one to know that the bishop’s chair and 
the bema that belonged to the earliest 


still in existence in the neighborhood of 
that city. They ought to be in some mu- 
seum, instead. Another interesting fact is 
this, that to the present day the Moslems 
who live in the neighborhood of Pepouza, 
the home of the fanatical Montanists of 
antiquity, are the most fanatical people in 
Phrygia, and probably no Christian dog can 


of the grave-stone of St. Abercius must | get through the region without having to 
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submit to insults in great variety. Deeply | symbol ip the English alphabet. For in- 


interesting, too, is the account of the tomb- 
stone of St. Abercius, which was found by 
Ramsay and Sterrett in 1883, at the hot 
springs created by St. Abercius with the 
help of the devil. Nothing in all the his- 
tory of the exploration of Asia Minor has 
ever created such a furor in Church circles, 


mostly Catholic, as did the discovery of 
this stone, for it proves that what appa- 
rently was one of the most outrageously 


mythical Lives in all the ‘Acta Sanctorum’ 
had nevertheless an astonishing foundation 
in fact. A small library has been created 
by the numerous discussions of this stone, 
which now rests, as a priceless relic, in the 
Lateran Museum in Rome. The Pope esti- 
mated so highly the great importance of 
the stone for early Church history that he 
had a special medal struck with which to re- 
ward the labors of Mr. Ramsay, but we be- 
lieve that his co-laborer, who did the most 
of the work, received no recognition at the 
hands of the Pontiff. 

Mr. Ramsay’s commentary on the many 
(515) inscriptions which he prints in this 
volume as documentary vouchers for the 
views expressed in the text, is superb, and 
may well serve as a model for all future 
editors of inscriptions, though few indeed will 
have the ready learning wherewith to equal, 
much less to excel, Mr. Ramsay's fine treat- 
ment. And yet we have several criticisms 
to make precisely upon these inscriptions. 
They do not form a corpus for any given re- 
gion. The uncial text of inscriptions is al- 
ways helpful to the scholar, and yet Mr. 
Ramsay has always sinned in regard to 
uncials, though he rigidly demands them 
in others. Above all, no references, except 
in special cases, are made in the text to 
the vouching epigraphical documents, which 
the reader has to search for painfully in a 
distant portion of the volume. In this con- 
nection we feel that we are justified in ask- 
ing whether the great body of inscriptions 
in Mr. Ramsay's hands will ever be publish- 
ed in a corpus with the uncials and com- 
mentary. <As it is, Mr. Ramsay doles them 
out to the publie only as his various writ- 
ings demand, so that inscriptions that were 
copied by him and Sterrett as far back as 
1883 are only now seeing the light of day, 
while others are still hidden away in his 
desk in distant Aberdeen. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that Mr. Ramsay uses them 
with effect when he does publish them. 

In this volume, the Addenda and Addenda 
to Addenda are far less conspicuous than in 
Mr. Ramsay’s former efforts. The references 
in the footnotes to books or articles are often 
made simply by means of the names of the 


j 
| 





authors, whereas a little additional trouble | 
in giving titles and pages would have spared | 


the reader exasperation and the laborious 
task of searching for the authority in ques- 
tion. Again, great numbers of villages are 
mentioned in the text though they are not 
on the maps, and it happens very often that 
a perfect understanding of the author's 
words is absolutely dependent upon know- 
ing the exact location of a given village 
The earnest reader consults the map and is 
disappointed, to put it mildly, when he finds 
that it is not to be found. Another source 
of vexation is Mr. Ramsay's spelling of 
Turkish names, though that is a point upon 
which he has always been open to criti- 


cism. He sticks stubbornly to English sym- 
bols in expressing sounds unknown to the 


English tongue, or for which 


there is no 


stance, who could imagine that his kewi (the 
frequently recurring Turkish word for ed- 
lage) should be pronounced kidi? A host of 
similar vexations might be adduced against 
Mr. Ramsay, but we could in time become 
reconciled to his many idiosyncrasies if he 
were only consistent in his spelling. Yet 
that, too, were a small matter if he would 
only map the spelling of 
the text, but he does not. For instance, in 
the text we find Ahar. Dagh, but the map 
gives Aghar Dagh; in the 
Geuczler and Geuzlar, but on the map we find 


we see Adpli-Nu, but 


preserve on the 


text we read 


Giiozler; in the text 
the map knows only a Aopiu-Nu. Such cri- 
might be multiplied. Mr 
does not often display ignorance of the lite- 


ticisms Ramsay 
rature of his subject, but he seems to have 
forgotten that a portion of the inscriptions 
of Sebaste were published by Sterrett in the 
tmerican Journal of Philology in 1883 


MACLEOD’'S HISTORY OF ECONOMICS 


The History of Economics. By Henry Dun- 


ning Macleod. G. P. Putnam's Sons 


Perhaps the most pathetic figure among 


the writers of books is that of the man who 
with real ability and with intellectual work 
of good, though not at all the highest, quali 
ty to look back upon, refuses to be content 
world gives him 


with the recognition the 


who dreams that he is among the great ge- 
niuses of the race: and who spends the later 


of his life in an unavailing demand 


Such a one is Mr 


years 
for recognition Henry 
Macleod He is the 


on banking which have 


author of 


Dunning 
books, big and little, 


gone through several editions; people have 


zot into the way of saying that he Knows s 


much of banking that we may charitably 


disregard a few extravagant ideas and ex- 


aggerated claims. But it is these ideas and 


claims that Mr. Macleod is bent on making 


us take seriously It was in a case drawn 
up by him in 1853 that he tells us to find “the 


origin of the modern Science of Economics” 


it was he who “raised Economics to the 
level of a great Inductive Science”; and a 
treatise of his on the ‘Elements of Econo 
mics’ we are bidden to look upon as 

every way entitled, so far as regards its 


subject, to rank with Newton's ‘Principia 


Some five vears ago, he even printed an ad 


dress to the (English) Civil-Service Com- 








missioners, ‘‘claiming as a public the 
Examinership in Economics, as being the 
only person fit to be intrusted with e for- 
tunes in life of the selected candidates for 


the civil service of ong had 
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réchauffé of what he has printed over and 
Mr. Macleod has hit upon a 

Not a quarter of it can, by 
called 
Nevertheless, the 


over again 
catching title 
any stretch of the term 


a History of 


be properly 
Economics 
that 
so scanty, and there is such a growing int« 

rest in the subject, that it is quite possible 


literature under title is at present 


the book will find readers, and even confid 


ing ones It becomes a duty, then, to say 


one or two things with an explicitness 
otherwise brutal 

The book contains a good deal of informa 
tion and a good deal of sensible criticism of 
which will 
sufficient 


able to sift the wheat from the chaff. But 


other writers repay perusal by 


those who have knowledge to be 
we are bound to come at once to the posi 
tions which Mr. Macleod regards as funda 
First, 
mischief and confusion in the science ip 
$5) is that 


mental then the cause of all the 


been treated as 


Economics has 


Distribution 


the science of the “Production 


of Wealth. as those { 


and Consumption words 


are commonly understood, instead of as the 


} ' ’ 
i reed 


“Exchanges 
that the 


science simply of 


hardly be said proposal to limit 


Economics to the problems of Exchange is 











not a new one’ most text-books say some 
thing of Whately and ‘‘Catallactics nor ts 
it necessary to enter upon the onusidera 
tions, obvious enough, that have led econo 
mists to take a wider range But Mr Ma 
leod declares, not only that this ts the wiser 
conception of Economics, but also that it is 
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» real bearing on the question of the pro- 


per limitation of the scope of Economics. But 


parts of the book 


this is just one of those f{ 
impression of profound 


i so it must 


be bluntly said that 


the whole statement is a bit of philological 


moonshine Tt writer who supposes that 
with the French Economists ‘Distribution’ 
is ‘ raficking, simpl} shows that 
t s unacquainted with their characteristic 
loctrines It was they who first set going 
lea, which has dominated most writ 


ers ever since, of an apportionment or allot 


to each of the economic classes con- 
stituting society of their share or portion of 
the total produce; the idea of what Adam 
1, in the heading to Book I., calls ‘‘the 


order according to which the produce of la- 


Senitt 
esmitt 


bor is naturally distributed among the dif 
ferent ranks of the people.’ The writer 
who suy Production the Ph 

siocrats market 


meaning of 


poses that by 


understood bringing into 


can never have thought of the 
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produit net, the key to their whole system. 
The writer who tells us that Consumption 
in Adam Smith does not mean what it means 
now, must have forgotten Smith's section 
on the taxation of ‘‘consumable commodi- 
ties.”’ 

From the scope of Economics, Mr. Mac- 
leod passes to its subject-matter, Wealth. 
This he defines as all that possesses the qua- 
lity of exchangeability (p. 48); and he calls 
attention, as others have done before, to the 
inconsistency of those who try to combine 
this with other criteria. So far, good; but 
now Mr. Macleod proceeds to enunciate his 
one great pet idea, that ‘“‘Credit is Wealth” 
(pp. 49-66, and passim). This is ‘‘the solid 
and impregnable foundation upon which the 
majestic structure of Economic Science is 
to be erected.’’ Not satisfied to let the pro- 
position rest on its own intrinsic merits, he 
appeals to “the ancients’; from Aristotle, 
with his explanation of chremata as every- 
thing whose value can be measured in 
money, to Ulpian and the later Roman law- 
yers, who included debts and rights-of-ac- 
tion under res. Easily intelligible as are 
these citations, Mr. Macleod is never tired 
of insisting on their importance. He com- 
pares himself to a Layard or a Schliemann, 
for sweeping away the rubbish that has ac- 
cumulated over these ‘“‘doctrines of the an- 
cients’; and, with an unexpected distrust of 
his own powers of translation, he makes ‘“‘a 
knowledge of Juridical Latin and Greek”’ 
‘indispensable’ to those who would ‘“‘com- 
prehend Economics” (p. 166). 

As Mr. Macleod goes on himself to point 
out, most people have always recognized the 
fact that to the individual a claim upon ano- 
ther, if the other is solvent, is as much 
“‘wealth’’ as goods or money in hand. But 
he goes a good deal further, and maintains 
that debts are a part of the wealth of society. 
He recognizes that ‘‘the word Debt has two 
meanings—both the Creditor’s Right of Ac- 
tion, and also the Debtor’s Duty to Pay” 
(p. 441); yet he actually supposes that the 
Rights of Action can be reckoned into the 
wealth of a society without being balanced 
by the equivalent negative quantities repre- 
sented by the corresponding Duties to Pay. 
“Public Loans have augmented the Public 
Wealth,”’ he says (p. 444); and when M. 
Gide, as a reductio ad absurdum, inquired 
whether France has added to her national 
wealth by contracting her debt to pay the 
German indemnity, he boldly replied, ‘“‘Yes’’; 
because ‘‘by this debt she redeemed her in- 
dependence.’’ With such an argument there 
is no reasoning. As well might we say that 
a family would become wealthier if one 
brother borrowed from another so that he 
might pay hush money to save the family 
honor. 

Apparently, Mr. Macleod draws no prac- 
tical conclusion from this doctrine of his 
that might not just as well have been reach- 
ed without it. He does not propose that a 
government should run into debt as a way 
of increasing national wealth. In fact, one 
of the most surprising things in this be- 
wildering book is to discover that even when 
he has laid his foundation he builds nothing 
particular on it. After the ‘‘Nature and His- 
tory of Economics’’ have been disposed of in 
Book I., occupying 168 pages, then follow 
520 pages of Book II., devoted to ‘‘Fundamen- 
tal Concepts and Axioms.’’ Never was there 
a more complete misnomer. Instead of an 
orderly exposition of a science, or even a 
thorough consideration of a few “funda- 





mental concepts,’”’ we are given a series of 
articles arranged alphabetically as in a dic- 
tionary. These articles may be rearranged 
in two groups. There are a number of es- 
says on well-worn topics, like Rent (though 
some, like Wages, are conspicuous by their 
absence); and there are a number of expla- 
nations of technical terms, chiefly in Roman 
commercial law, such as ‘“Acceptilation.’’ 
These explanations are useful, but their 
utility is absurdly overestimated, and there 
is a perfectly childish belief in the advan- 
tage to be derived from the decoration of the 
pages with a few signs of plus and minus. 
The other group—the essays—are worth 
looking over, but they contain nothing star- 
tlingly new, nothing that has not already 
been said in support or criticism of familiar 
doctrines, and certainly nothing that justi- 
files the preliminary blowing of trumpets. 
The whole book is a case of much cry and 
little wool. Or, to change the metaphor, 
there is a novel and savage monster, by the 
name of Credit, on the canvas outside; but 
when we get inside the show we are disap- 
pointed to find the same old sleepy beasts— 
Gresham’s Law and the Fallacy of Recipro- 
city and the rest—that have done duty in 
scores of shows before. And in this cara- 
van they are not even particularly well 
groomed. 








The Dungeons of Old Paris: Being the 
Story and Romance of the Most Cele- 
brated Prisons of the Monarchy and Revo- 
lution. By Tighe Hopkins. Illustrated. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1897. 


Mr. Hopkins essays to make up an enter- 
taining volume from the records of past suf- 
fering. One detects no ulterior purpose or 
special moral in his pages. He is bent on 
furnishing amusement, partly for its own 
sake, and partly, unless we do him an injus- 
tice, because he is not indisposed to attract 
a certain portion of the _ purchasing 
public. He has skill enough to avoid the 
ernde atrocities which disgust all but con- 
firmed readers of the Newgate Calendar, 
and, by discoursing of the Marquise de 
Brinvilliers, Marguerite de Valois and La 
Mole, and the ‘‘Prisons of Agpasia,’’ he will 
doubless collect an audience more or less 
large. Gaboriau’s detective stories are not 
farther in advance of their English imita- 
tions than are the annals of French crime 
in advance of the heavy brutalities that 
crop out in Anglo-Saxon communities. In- 
genious villany has its admirers, even its 
devotees, in every land, but the French 
have broken the Decalogue more artistically 
than any other race of modern Europeans 
save the Italian. A light and airy writer 
of fiction like Mr. Hopkins should find slight 
difficulty in filling out a book of reasonable 
dimensions with a choice selection from the 
causes célébres of Paris. He writes witb 
very apparent ease and is true to the broad 
facts of his subject. For instance, he is no 
supporter of the fiction which maintains 
that the state-prisons of the old régime 
were only fortified inns where excellent en- 
tertainment was provided at fair charges. 
The Ciceronian conception, “Carcer non ad 
puniendos, sed ad continendos homines 
baberi debet,” was pretty well forgotten in 
the days of the vade in pace; and when Mi- 
rabeau at Vincennes blasted the J/ettre-de- 
cachet system, he showed that it, too, while 
not involving unmitigated distress, might 
mean much more than detention. 





If one is bent on getting from 
Mr. Hopkins anything beyond a num- 
ber of vivacious or of dreadful sto- 
ries, one will observe how fully his 
material illustrates the medieval idea that 
confinement in prison should entail acute 
hardship and anguish. Vengeance, not the 
reform of the culprit or the protection of 
society, was what was aimed at during 
those centuries between Louis XI. and Louis 
XVI., to which he mainly restricts his at- 
tention. ‘Justice,’ i. e., the perversion of 
justice, is one of his l@ading themes. ‘‘Some- 
thing is shown, it is hoped, of every 
kind of justice that was recognized in Paris 
until the days of '89, when everything that 
had been, fell with the terrific fall of the 
monarchy: feudal justice, the justice of ab- 
solute kings and of ministers who were but 
less absolute, provosts’ and bishops’ justice, 
and the justice of prison governors and lieu- 
tenants of police.’”’ The criminal procedure 
here referred to is presented in extremely 
popular form, but a sufficiently vivid im- 
pression is created of how imminent the 
prison was in an age of force. Mr. Hop- 
kins discusses the most famous dungeons of 
Paris, one after another, in eleven chap- 
ters, including at one end of the scale such 
historic fortresses as the Pastille and Vin- 
cennes, and at the other such distressing 
mews as La Force and La Roquette. The 
particular prison with its vicissitudes is his 
unit. Matters petty and grave, local and 
national, romantic and sordid are huddled 
together according to the place of punish- 
ment with which they are associated. We 
must say that Mr. Hopkins, without being 
painfully technical, is happy in characteriz- 
ing his various prisons. Before bringing 
his criminal or political offenders on the 
scene he uniformly describes the situation 
and origin of the forced abode where they are 
to play their parts in his Jittle drama. Eve- 
ry prison has its distinctive quality. Vin- 
cennes holds the great Frondeurs and other 
noted rebels against the monarchy. The 
Luxembourg is ‘‘above all others the aristo- 
cratic prison of the Revolution.” Bicétre is 
“the Bastille of the canaille and the bour- 
geoisie.” Saint-Lazare is both a place of 
durance and of asylum for female outcasts. 
A classification of this sort will illuminate 
many who scamper through French history 
without stopping to consider whether there 
may be any particular difference between 
the Bastille and the Conciergerie, between 
the Temple and Sainte-Pélagie. 

Though all Mr. Hopkins’s episodes may 
not wear the first flush of youth to the 
well-informed in French memoir literature, 
they are treated with ability and liveliness. 
It is apart from our business to say that his 
subject is distasteful to squeamish people. 
At least, we can commend this book to those 
who in comfortable circumstances find 
themselves afflicted with discontent. Fa- 
miliarity with the real miseries of the past 
may lead them to admit that their own sub- 
jective woe is not “triste comme les portes 
d'une prison.” 





History of the County of Annapolis. With 
biographical and genealogical sketches. 
By the late W. A. Calnek. Edited and 
completed by A. W. Savary, M.A. With 
portraits and illustrations. Toronto: W. 
Briggs. 1897. 8vo, pp. xvi, 660. 

The early history of this Nova Scotian 
county has a peculiar, almost unique, in- 
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terest. Its principal town, of the same name, 
originally known as Port Royal, was found- 
ed by the French three years before the 
settlement of Jamestown and sixteen be- 
fore the landing of the Pilgrims. A border- 
town, it was subjected to more sieges and 
captures, probably, than any other place in 
the New World. Six times in the first hun- 
dred years of its existence it fell into the 
hands of the Virginian and New England 
colonists; and after it had finally become 
an English possession, its recapture was at- 
tempted more than once by the French and 
Indians. Nor do its annals lack in romantic 
and dramatic episodes—the strange fortunes 
of Charles La Tour and his heroic wife be- 
ing an instance of the one, while for dra- 
matic pathos few stories surpass that of the 
expatriation of the Acadians. This region 
can boast, also, of being the birthplace of 
American industries. On one of its streams 
was built the first mill on the continent, 
and in its Basin was launched the first 
of American vessels. 

The early annals (1604-1605) are contained 
in the first eightchapters. The ninth is a de- 
fence of the Acadians, by the editor, against 
the charge, made by Mr. Parkman among 
others, that ‘‘they would neither leave the 
country nor take the oath.” This state- 
ment, he says, ‘is contradicted by every 
record bearing on the question,’’ and he 
certainly makes a strong case against Gov. 
Lawrence, the chief agent in their removal. 
He implies that had their ‘friend,’ “the 
gracious and graceful, but brave-hearted 
soldier,’ Gov. Mascarene, who ‘‘knew and 
understood them better than any of their 
other rulers,’’ been in power, the English 
Government would have been spared the 
disgrace of this act. 

The history of Annapolis and the other 
towns of the county, Granville, Wilmot, and 
Clements, after this time possesses little 
general interest, except in so far as they 
were affected by the wars of the Revolution 
and of 1812. A pitiful story is told of the 
privations and sufferings of the Loyalists, 
who came in such numbers as greatly to 
overtax the ability of the inhabitants to pro- 
vide for them. In 1784 even “the court- 
house and every store and private building 
was crowded with people.’’ Two settle- 
ments in the western part of the county, 
Waldeck and Hessian Lines, were, as their 
names show, the refuge of disbanded Wal- 
deckers and Hessians, and the wild lands 
granted to them are still cultivated by their 
descendants. 

The second half of the volume contains 
biographical memoirs of members of the 
provincial parliament for the county, and 
biographical and genealogical sketches of the 
early settlers and grantees. These show a 
vast amount of labor on the part of the 
author, Mr. Calnek, who died in 1892, leav- 
ing his work incomplete. His manuscript 
material has been revised, partly rewritten, 
amended and added to in some important 
particulars by the editor, Judge Savary of 
Annapolis, to whom a large part of the cre- 
dit of the work—a valuable contribution to 
our history—belongs. The narrative is il- 
lustrated by some interesting portraits, of 
Mascarene, Gen. Sir W. F. Williams of | 
Kars, a native of Annapolis, and Judge | 
Haliburton, among others, and views and 
plans. We regret that a map of the county, 
showing the position of the different set- 
tlements, was not added. 
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Hannibal, Soldier, Statesman, Patriot; and 
the Crisis of the Struggle between Car- 
thage and Rome. By William O’Connor 
Morris, sometime scholar of Oriel College, 
Oxford. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1897. 

If there must be a ‘‘Heroes of the Nations” 
Series, Hannibal must have a place in it; yet 
bis story has been told often and lately, and 
in the total absence of any new material a 
new life is hardly called for. Nor does his 
present biographer put the old material in 
any new light. Like most Oxford scholars, 
he swears by Mommsen, and, like him, puts 
Hannibal on a superhuman eminence, while 
he seems unable to discern the exalted great- 
ness of Scipio. For this latter reason he 
cannot bring himself to accept entirely the 
judgment of Polybius, ‘‘who was under the 
influence of the Scipios.’’ But Polybius would 
hardly have been more kindly disposed to 
Carthage and Hannibal if he had been under 
the influence of Cato, whom Judge Morris 
does not once mention. Repudiating with 
scorn everything Livy says against Hanni- 
bal’s character, no words are too bitter for 
him in describing the Punic race and polity, 
from the bosom of which Hannibal sprang; 
nor does he notice that the charge of bad 
faith against Hannibal appears in Cicero, 
not as blind spite against a dreaded enemy, 
but in contrast with the honor and probity 
of the equally dreaded Pyrrhus. He is never 
tired of telling us that Carthage sent no re- 
inforcements to Hannibal, yet he offers no 
explanation of the thirty-three elephants 
which appear unexpectedly at the siege of 
Capua in B. c, 211. He brings Scipio sen- 
ously down in the line of strategists for al- 
lowing Hasdrubal and Mago to slip by him; 
but he cannot see the real genius of that 
great man in carrying out his ancestors’ con- 
ception, striking at the vitals of the Cartha- 
ginian power, and arraying their western 
subjects against them, as Hannibal had 
never been able to do with the eastern allies 
of Rome. Such questions are numberless 
and never will be settled, but it requires 
something more profound than Judge Mor- 
ris’s enthusiasm to master them. 

One particularly teasing point in the book 
is the way places are dealt with as to the 
ancient and modern names. No sort of rule 
is followed. Carthago Nova is never called 
anything but Cartagena, while Garganus is 
most superfiuously explained in a foot-note 
as Gargano. When Clastidium, a tolerably 
well-known Roman colony, is first mention- 
ed, it is by the very obscure name Casteggio. 
the Latin name not appearing for many 
pages. Later, a whole string of Latin names 
in the toe of Italy are assigned to Calabria, 
which designation has been transferred in 
later days from the back of the heel 

The printing of the American edition is 
not all satisfactory; the Greek quotations in 
particular are sadly in need of proof-read- 
ing. The illustrations are many of them 
superfluous; in particular, Kiepert’s plan 
of Augustan Rome app’ ars as an illustration 
of Rome two centuries before Augustus, re- 
duced to such a small seale as to be illegible, 
and the author's name printed in the list as 
Keippert! 





The Book Worm. By Irving Browne. East 
Aurora, N. ¥.: The Roycroft Shop. 1897. 
Mr. Browne gives those whom the (ireen 

Bag and Albany Low Journal have taught to 

admire his peculiar humor, the opportunity 
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law of priority to the diligent) an edition of 
590 signed and numbered copies of this little 
volume of essays. The subject is an 
old and trite one, but, treated in Mr 
Browne's whimsical manner, and enli 
vened with his punning doggerel, it makes 
amusing reading. Some of his remarks on 
book-plates, binding, and extra-illustrating 
contain much sense, mingled with wit, a 
very fair example of which is the following 
observation on the ethics of bibliomania 


“It is singular how expenditure in books 
is regarded as an extravagance by the busi- 
ness world. One may spend the price of a 
fine library in fast or showy horses, or in 
travel, or in gluttony, or in stock specula 
tions eventuating on the wrong side of his 
ledger, and the money-grubbing community 
think none the worse of him. But let him 
expend a few thousands in books, and these 
sons of mammon pull long faces, wag their 
shallow heads,and sneeringly observe, ‘Screw 
loose somewhere.” . . . As Ruskin ob 
serves, we frequently hear of a bibliomaniac 
never of a horse-maniac If a man 
in business wants to excite the suspicion of 
the sleek gentlemen who sit around the dis 
count board with him, or yell like lunatics 
at the stock exchange with him, . let 
it leak out that he has put a few thousand 
dollars into a Mazarine Bible, or a Caxton. 
or a first-folio Shakespeare, or some other 
rare book. No matter if he can afford it 
most of his associates regard him as they do 
a Bedlamite who goes about collecting 
straws. Fortunate is be if his wife does not 
privately call on the family attorney, and 
advise with him about putting a committee 


over the poor man." 


The book is handsomely printed, with or 
namental initials in red, and on good paper; 
but for work so pretentious the proof-read 
ing leaves something to be desired 


1 Ride through Western Asia By Clive 
Bigham. Macmillan. 


The greater part of western Asia is get- 
ting to be pretty well-known ground, where 
travellers can no longer look on themselves 
as explorers, and where a journey, though 
attended with hardships, is not apt to be 
particularly difficult or startling. And yet, 
when they come to write about their wan- 
derings, it is often better that they should 
ignore their predecessors. Mr. Bigham is a 
little too much afraid of repeating what has 
been told already. He ‘‘was in Asia eleven 
months, during which time I travelled 8,217 
miles, 4,008 of which I had ridden on horse- 
back,”’ visiting Asia Minor, Turkish Arabia, 
Persia, Russian Central Asia, Kashgar, and 
western Siberia; he saw many interesting 
people and things, and he has condensed his 
experiences into a very readable volume. Its 
weakness is that, as he covers a great deal 
of ground which he is conscious has been 
described before, he merely touches here and 
there, telling very little about any place, 
and taking for granted more knowledge than 
he will find in the general reader. It is hard 
to keep such a work from being rather 
scrappy and confusing. On the whole, how- 
ever, the book is well written, as both matter 
and style are good, with every now and then 
an excellent bit of description. 

In Turkey the author naturally heard 
much about the Armenian question. On 


| pages 68 to 70 he quotes some interesting if 


not very original opinions of an intelligent 
observer in the country. As for himself, 
while not attempting to deny the atrocities, 
he seems to have no great sympathy. for 
the victims, even declaring (p. 30), “The 
Kurds are in general far more attractive to 


| of securing among them (according to the i the casual observer than the Armenians. In 
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spite of their brigand lives, they are more 
honest and straightforward, and they bear 
pain with remarkable fortitude. They prob- 
ably suffer as’ much, if not more, at the 


hands of the Government, but their plaints | 


do not reach so far.” 

The illustrations of the book are in the 
main discreetly chosen, but we question the 
taste of getting the crowd at an execution in 
Persia to pose for a photograph which is 
reproduced, including the corpse, for the 
benefit of the reader. 





The Bulgarian Language. By W. R. Morfill, 
M.A., Reader in Russian and the Other 
Slavonic Languages in the University of 
Oxford. [Ne. XXIII. of Triibner’s Collec- 
tion of Simplified Grammars.] London, 
1897. 12mo, pp. 108. 


In 1844 there appeared a small pamphlet, 
privately and anonymously printed at Smyr- 
na, containing in twenty-four pages the es- 
sence of the Bulgarian language. The au- 
thor of it was the American missionary and 
scholar Elias Riggs, to whom belongs the 
honor of having written the first grammar of 
that tongue. It demanded then a great deal 
of courage and fine discrimination to speak 
of rules and laws, where several dialects were 
occupied in an impotent struggle to sur- 
vive as a literary language. Meanwhile 
Bulgaria has been freed politically, and of 
late its language, too, is assuming more and 
more that uniformity which will insure it 
a healthy growth. There have appeared 
many grammars within the last fifteen years 
(the best are in German and Bohemian), 
which have treated in a masterly yet popu- 
lar way the difficult subject of this Slavic 
language. Mr. Morfill thinks that the time 
has come when English ‘‘travellers or those 
engaged in gOmmerce’’ may need one writ- 
ten in English. For this purpose he has 
consulted a large number of printed sources 
and natives, in order to make the book as 
complete as possible. 

The mechanical execution of the work is, 
as in the Polish grammar of the same author 
and collection, very, very bad. Accents are 
wanting on hundreds of words, or are wrong- 
ly placed, many words are misspelled, forms 
belonging to one case are accredited to an- 
other. Should the student possess an unu- 
sual amount of ingenuity to overcome all 
these stumbling-blocks, he would discover 
that he as to know a certain amount of 
Old Slavie in order to comprehend why de- 
clensions and conjugations are mentioned by 
title when, under the respective headings, 
he is told that they do not exist in Bulga- 
rian. The author has given almost verbatim 
the whole of the verb paradigms as they 
stand in Miklositch’s Comparative Gram- 
mar—a commendable thing to do in a sci- 
entific grammar, but hardly in a “simpli- 
fied’ one, intended for travellers, etc. The 
examples for the declensions closely resem- 
ble those in C. I’. Morse’s ‘Grammar of the 
Bulgarian Language,’ published in 1859 at 
Constantinople. After the patient student 
has plodded through the grammar, he is re- 
galed on the first page of the “Short Read- 
ing Lessons’’ with two extracts, in which 
there are a number of forms explained nei- 
ther in the grammar nor in the dictionary. 
It was Oxford that exactly two centuries ago 
gave forth the first Russian grammar ever 
printed; this Bulgarian Grammar cannot be 
thought to sustain the reputation for Slavic 
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(rundriss der Englischen Metrik. Von J. 
Schipper. Vienna: Wilhelm Braumiiller. 


Schipper’s ‘Englische Metrik’ (3 vols., 
1881-88) has been before the public for some 
years, and has been recognized as the most 
important work on the subject ever pub- 
lished, but it is too bulky for general 
use. Moreover, the investigations of Sievers 
made necessary a revision of the first part 
of that work, since Sievers’s results have 
been accepted by nearly all Old English 
scholars. A revision and condensation has 
been supplied by Schipper in the volume 
whose title heads this notice. It is divided 
into two main books, the first treating of 
the structure of verses (lines), and the se- 
cond treating of the structure of strophes 
(stanzas). These are still further sub- 
divided, the first part of the first book dis- 
cussing the national metre—that is, the al- 
literative long line—of all periods, and the 
second part, foreign metres. The stanza is 
also considered in its general structure and 
in its special forms during the Middle and 
Modern English periods. A summary is 
given of the old discussion of the Zweihe- 
bungstheorie and the Vierhebungstheorie of 
the half-verse in the Old English allitera- 
tive line, and Schipper adheres, with all 
the greater firmness since the studies of 
Sievers, to his former view endorsing the 
first theory. He sums up the whole dis- 
cussion with a quotation from the Abbot 
Aelfric on another subject: “If any one does 
not believe this, he is unbeliefful,’’ 4. e., 
incapable of belief. 

As to the structure of the alliterative 
line, Schipper follows the five forms of 
Sievers. In treating the development of the 
alliterative long line in Middle-Englisb 
poetry, he follows Luick, and will press 
this line also into the five forms, with cer- 
tain modifications and combinations, but it 
is doubtful if such a Procrustean system 
will fit the facts of the case. The Middle- 
English line is descended from the Old- 
English line, but with much freer move- 
ment and much less regard to the quantity 
of syllables—accent, and not quantity, rul- 
ing; so that these efforts to lay more stress 
than hitherto on quantity in English verse 
cannot be regarded as altogether success- 
ful. They do not explain all the phenomena, 
and they necessitate a very involved sys- 
tem of verse. 

The foreign metres that began to show 
themselves in English verse a hundred and 
fifty years after the Norman Conquest— 
iambic and trochaic, anapestic and dactylic 
—are treated with considerable fulness. Of 
these the iambie was the only one that ap- 
peared in the Middle-English period, the 
others being of later introduction. Schip- 
per adheres to the classical terminology, in 
which two iambic feet make a metre, though 
this has been abandoned by most writers 
on English metre, the Chaucerian line be- 
ing regarded as iambic pentameter, not as 
iambic trimeter brachycatalectic. There 
seems no more reason in English metre, 
where accent is the ruling principle, for 
assuming that two fambi make a metre 
than for assuming that two dactyls form 
one. 

The rhythm of the verse as variously af- 
fected, the measurement of syllables, and 





particularly the accent of words, both Ger- 
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manic and Romanic, are all well treated 
by Schipper; but exception may occasion- 
ally be taken to his reading of particular 
lines. The usual occurrences that disturb 
the regular rhythm of English verse, such 
as reverse rhythm, variable accent, fail- 
ure of thesis, double anacrusis, double 
thesis, all comeinto consideration inthe seve- 
ral kinds of verse discussed. The earliest 
examples of the iambic pentameter Schipper 
finds, not in Chaucer, as is usually thought, 
but in two poems of the last half of the 
thirteenth century found in MS. Harl. 2253; 
in this he differs from Ten Brink. In the 
case of Shakspere’s blank verse, Schipper 
differs from Abbott in assuming failure of 
thesis at the beginning or within the verse, 
where Abbott would prolong the monosylla- 
ble; here Abbott’s view seems preferable. 
Many modern examples of iambic-anapestic 
and trochaic-dactylic verse are considered. 
The effort to regulate the classic dactylie 
hexameter in English according to the laws 
of quantity, as recommended by Cayley and 
Matthew Arnold, is characterized as ganz 
verfchlt (p. 259). Extracts from Longfel- 
low’s ‘Evangeline’ are given as good exam- 
ples of the use of the hexameter in Eng- 
lish, but we miss mention of Kingsley’s ‘An- 
dromeda.’ 

The second book, on the structure of the 
strophe (stanza), is very full and shows 
very wide reading. Every conceivable va- 
riety of stanza, and of rhyme within the 
stanza, seems to be included, and still each 
poet feels at liberty to introduce a new 
stanza or a new way of rhyming in 
an old one. Schipper takes exception to 
the common view that the term rhyme- 
royal was applied to the Chaucerian 
stanza because James I. of Scotland com- 
posed in it his ‘King’s Quair,’ and he 
agrees with Guest that it was derived 
from the French expression chant-royal, a 
term applied to certain poems written in 
this stanza in honor of God or the Virgin 
Mary and repeated at the poetical contests 
at Rouen on the choice of a King (p. 327). 
This is an historical question, and can be 
settled only by the discovery of the first 
uses of the term in English as applied to 
this stanza. The Spenserian stanza and 
those of the Pindaric odes are taken up, 
but Gray’s two odes are barely named. The 
sonnet stanza receives interesting considera- 
tion, and the work closes with mention of 
other Italian and French forms that have 
been here and there imitated in English. 

We have noticed a number of errata, but 
they can be easily corrected; one of the 
most serious is Senkung for Hebung (twice) 
on p. 51. 





Enfranchisement and Citizenship: Addresses 
and Papers. By Edward L. Pierce. Edit- 
ed by A. W. Stevens. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 


The late Edward L. Pierce was well 
known as a legal author and by his ‘Life of 
Sumner.’ This collection of papers, made a 
year ago, is chiefly valuable as a memorial 
of versatile activity in other directions. The 
most interesting part of the volume, which 
consists mainly of occasional addresses, will 
be found to be the first 141 pages; these are 
historical and autobiographical, and give an 
account of Mr. Pierce’s services during the 
war. When Mr. Lincoln's first call of seven- 
ty-five thousand volunteers was made, 
Mr. Pierce, then a man of thirty-two, deeply 
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interested in the anti-slavery movement, 
enlisted as a private in the New Bedford 
City Guards (34 Regiment Mass. V. M.). 
“A Private Soldier in Virginia’’ tells the 
story of his soldiering, and throws some in- 
teresting light on the first days of the war. 
The writer was not merely a soldier; he was 
also a war correspondent, supplying news 
with regularity to the Boston Traveller. On 
May 31, 1861, we find him making a report 
to Gov. Andrew, at the latter’s request, upon 
the condition of the troops at Fortress 
Monroe. While serving as a private soldier, 
he was requested by Gen. Butler to take 
permanent charge of the incoming negroes, 
but he preferred to remain with his regi- 
ment. His last days of service in Virginia, 
however, were passed in charge of negroes 
at Hampton, and an article contributed by 
him to the Atlantic Monthly, on ‘‘The Contra- 
bands at Fortress Monroe,” attracted a great 
deal of attention. It will bear. re- 
reading now. The writer predicted that 
the consequences of arming the blacks then 
so much dreaded would never follow, and 
they never did. Later in the year he was 
sent by Mr. Chase, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, to Beaufort, “in connection with 
contrabands and cotton,” and he made two 
important reports. These have been com- 
bined in the present volume with another 
article from the Atlantic, making a paper 
called “The Freedmen at Port Royal.’ In 
this the author shows both good sense and 
foresight, vindicating the negro’s right to 
freedom by the fruits of observation and 
experience. Another paper gives an account 
of the assault on Fort Wagner, of which Mr. 
Pierce was a witness. 
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